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THE DUAL FORM OF LABOUR.* 


The Southern States receive an- 
nually, with their woolens and 
negro shoes, a large supply of mor- 
bid sentiment, volunteer advice, 
malignant abuse, and misplaced 
commiseration. The anti-slave pro- 
ducers of these commodities are 
indefatigable. A single fact will in- 
dicate their weight and influence in 
Southern opinion. While slavery is 
attacked, the slave risesin value. The 
property assailed is estimated more 
and more highly every day. The 
confidence of the garrison steadily 
increases under the enemy’s fire. 
The supposed sick man grows 
hourly stronger in spite of the evil 
prognostics and sinister practice of 
the doctor. 

But although this fact is the 
most conclusive of answers, it may 
not be amiss to review the subject 
occasionally, to state the argument 
anew, correct falsehood, and inti- 
mate to intermeddlers of all degrees 
and temper, that when no reply is 
made they must not construe care- 


less or contemptuous silence into 
acquiescence or conviction. 

For this reason we offer to our 
readers a few remarks on the vital 
question of labour. We shall use 
without reserve the facts and rea- 
sonings of those who have gone 
before us. The topic admits of 
little novelty. Something perhaps 
in the mode of statement, nothing 
more. While doing this, we shall 
attempt to soothe the sorrows of a 
learned traveller who lately mourn- 
el] over us in prose and verse, and 
strive to convince him that his 
sympathies and sensibilities are 
somewhat supertluously expended 
in our country, and may find an 
ample field for exercise in his own ; 
that other rivers besides the “ Mis- 
sissip” are witnesses of the labour- 
ing man’s griefs and privations; 
that even on the banks of the 
Thames, and within the limits of 
London, Dr. Mackay may find, if 
he pleases, evils more intolerable to 
humanity than any the negro in 
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America has ever been forced to 
endure. 

Philanthropy, like other fash- 
ions, has its cant and slang. Its 
finest dress is a flimsy rhetoric 
which is getting seedy. It began 
with Mr. Clarkson. We are told 
by his biographer that he took 
slavery as a subject for rhetorical 
exercise at school, and was so well 
pleased with its capabilities that he 
made it astanding topic for a life- 
long declamation. What chance 
was there for fairness or modera- 
tion? How could he hope to es- 
cape exaggeration, distortion, in- 
justice, falsehood? le makes sla- 
very a monster, a new infernal 
machine, never before heard of in 
the world’s history. It is, in truth, 
a form of labour only, one of the 
two forms of Jabour which have 
been known and used in all ages. 

The labourers of the world may 
be distributed into two classes— 
hired men and bondsmen. These 
two classes have always existed, 
among all nations, under every form 
of civil government. They are 
essentially the same. They per- 
form the same indispensible func- 
tions in the State, those of hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. 
Labour takes one or the other of 
these forms, according to circum 
stances of climate, productions, 
race. The evils and advantages of 
their conditions are similar. We 
will proceed to compare them. 

The comparison may give of- 
fence to fastidious gentlemen, or to 
demagogues in search of political 
capital. In reply to a speech of 
Mr. Hammond, in the Senate, Mr. 
Banks, of Massachusetts, was angry 
and indignant with our dittinguish- 
ed Senator, for asserting that the 
“mud _ sill” of society is essentially 
the same, whether the material be 
white or black. 

The phrase “mud sill” is not 
elegant perhaps, but it is very ex- 
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” 
pressive. It indicates forcibly the 
two forms or classes of labour. In 
this country, these two forms are 
composed of different races and 
different colours—one of African, 
the other of European descent. 
Negroes only, with us, are slaves. 
Hired men are whites. The negro 
an inferior race. The black 
mud sill is not made from as good 
stuff as the white. This is admitted 
and this is the ground of offence. 
But the inferiority of race being 
admitted, why may we not, for all 
that, compare the darker with the 
lighter coloured? Moralists are 
accustomed to compare the highest 
condition of life with the lowest— 
the prince with the peasant—and 
to estimate their relative chances 
for happiness; why not weigh the 
good and ill attendant on the two 
humblest stations of society—on 
the hired man and the slave ? 

Is Mr. Banks offended because 
the hired men of his constituents 
are compared to slaves?) -Why 
should he or they be offended? 
Both kinds of labourers are hard 
working men. Both live by daily 
toil. All honest labour is entitled 
to reverence: that of the slave not 
less so than any other. Who des- 
pises it? Not the Supreme Judge 
who is no respecter of persons, 
and weighs all alike in the same 
balances. Not right thinking men, 
among whom the faithful slave has 
an admitted claim to all honour 
and respect, a far juster claim than 
his idle or profligate brother la- 
bourer who may boast of his free- 
dom. The honest slave is worthy 
to take any man by the hand. Ile 
is accustomed to be so received by 
slaveholders. It is not among them 
that contempt for the upright slave 
is the prevailing sentiment. The 


is 


sentiment prevails among the pro- 
fessed friends of the slave, with 
sentimental travellers, and clerical 
abolitionists, and anti-slavery poli- 
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ticians, with Mr. Banks, especially, 
the mouth-piece of the sympathis- 
ing party. 

But it is not by slaveholders only 
that comparisons are made between 
hired labourers and slave labour- 
ers. The parallel is obvious to all 
eves. It is seen among States of 
hired labour as plainly as in slave 
States. It is pointed at frequently 
by British journals, authors, and 
official reports. 

The * Northern) Times,” pub- 
lished at Liverpool, speaking there 
from one point of view, says: “ We 
romance, we moralize, we actually 
weep over the tales of African suf- 
fering ; but we cannot aflord a pas- 


sing thought to the mdl/ions of 


white slaves that constitute the 
masses of our labouring popula- 
tion; they are regarded as hewers 
of wood and drawers of water 
merely, and are treated accord- 
ingly. * * * Even Philanthropy 
seems to look on them with indif- 
ference or contempt.” Mr. Lewis, 
(Monk Lewis) writing in Jamaica 
from the opposite point of view, 
declares than slavery in the West 
Indies, before the avater of Clark- 
son andl Wilberforce, was “ but 
another name for servitude, as it 
exists in England.” In the * Sani- 
tary Reports,” got up by authority 
in England, Mr. Wood compares 
the squalor, filth and want of de- 
cency prevalent among English la- 


bourers, not to the condition of 


slaves, but to that of the monkey- 
house in the zoologicul gardens. 
The wigwams of Indians, he adds, 
are palaces compared with the 
hovels of labourers in the mining 
country of England. 

If this be the testimony of re- 
spectable papers, authors and men, 
appointed by authority to scrutin- 
ize and report, may we not venture 
to estimate, also, the relative evils 
and advantages of hired men and 
bondsmen? Let us compare them 





in their dwellings, their food, their 
morals, their intellectual progress, 
in whatever evil or good is inci- 
dent to the lot of each. And first, 
in their dwellings. 

The slave is never without a 
home. Every family has its cabin, 
coarse but comfortable, never filthy, 
never offensive. They have the 
cottager’s comforts—poultry, eggs, 
a pig, a garden, The slave uses 
the wood of his master’s forest with- 
out stint. He is never without 
clothes. What, on the other hand, 
is the hired man’s condition in 
Europe? According to the * Sani- 
tary Reports,” the dwellings of the 
labouring man, in parts of England, 
are “untit for swine;” puddles of 
water lie on earthern floors; forty 
persons live in one room; father, 
mother, grown up sons and daugh- 
ters, sometimes eight in number, 
sleepin one bed; all delicacy and 
decorum are lost; the smell from 
the hovels is intolerable to stran- 
gers. In many hamlets and towns, 
the consequences, typhus, scarlet 
fever, small pox, are never absent; 
the royal town of Windsor being 
the worst of all. In the cities, as 
we are told by the same authority, 
if empty casks are left in the streets 
during the night, they are occupied 
each by a tenant before morning, 
According to the last English cen- 
sus, thirty thousand persons in Eng- 
land are without habitations. Mr, 
Osborne,a clergyman of the Church 
of England, in a letter to the “ Lon- 
don Times,” says the exodus of the 
Irish is caused by the cruelty of the 
landlords. Their evictions make 
the starving homeless, Hugh Mil- 
ler, in his Autobiography, laments 
the demoralization of the Scotch 
labourers in the last fifty years, and 
ascribes it to the expulsion of the 
people from their rural homes, 
and their being obliged to herd in 
boothies, barracks, and other tem- 
porary habitations. They have 
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been deprived of homes, and of 
home influences. 

So much for the dwellings of the 
hired labourer. How runs the par- 
allel in a still more important arti- 
cle, that of food. 

No slave starves todeath. Such 
an event is unknown. The hired 
man is never safe from starvation. 
Beach, in his travels in France, 
says: “No law stands between the 
ruined labourer and starvation; he 
has no right to live, unless he can 
support himself.” “Irish whites,” 
Carlyle declares, “have been long 
emancipated, and nobody asks them 
to work, or permits them to work, 
on condition of finding them pota- 
toes.” In “London Labour and 
Poor,” we are toid of persons sub- 
sisting for days on the offal of the 
markets, streets and gutters—on 
orange peel, old cabbage stumps, 
anything they could pick up. “Oh, 
sir,” said a mother, “it is hard to 
work from morning until night— 
little ones and all—and not be able 
to live by it either.” In the great 
cities of England and the Northern 
States, death from starvation is not 
an uncommon occurrence, to say 
nothing of periods, like the famine 
in Ireland, when in huts, fields and 
highways, hundreds perished for 
want of food. Itis well known that 
women are often compelled to pros- 
titute themselves for bread. Espe- 
cially is this true in times of com- 
mercial embarrassment. In slave 
States the master finds food for his 
people at every sacrifice. The 
slave is at no time afraid of being 
without bread. Jt never costs him 
a thought. He is not only “ per- 
mitted to work,” on condition of 
being supplied with potatoes or 
corn, but he is secure of having 
them, whether able to work or not. 
In infancy, sickness, old age, he is 
sure of a home and support. These 
are the certain returns of hislabour. 
He is troubled with no anxieties, 
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So far, then, as physical condi- 
tion and life’s necessaries are con- 
cerned, the slave need not shun a 
comparison with his brother la- 
bourer, who receives compensation 
for work in a different way. In- 
deed, this is so true, that no vera- 
cious traveller attempts to deny 
it. Dr. Mackay himself says 
the slaveholder “can easily prove 
that, as a rule, slaves are better 
clad, fed and cared for, than the 
agricultural labourers of Europe, or 
the slop seamstresses of London or 
Liverpool.” But he complains that 
slaveholders are not doing more for 
what he calls their “human catile.” 
Why they should be expected to 
do more for their labourers than 
London for her seamstresses, is not 
very clear We are left to infer 
that the hired labourer, although 
living in a cask on garbage picked 
up in the market-place, is more for- 
tunate, in some other respects, than 
the slave! The traveller, with a 
fragrant segar in his mouth, and a 
glass of sparkling Catawba in his 
hand, disdains mere creature com- 
forts. He occupies “higher ground.” 
Ile looks to the moral and intel- 
lectual nature and condition of the 
labouring masses—of the three mil- 
lions of paupers in England, and 
the thirty thousand needle-women 
in London, who are compelled 
sometimes by hunger to resort to 
prostitution. Let us therefore com- 
pare the moral and_ intellectual 
condition of the slave with that of 
the hired labourer, and determine 
who occupies the highest place on 
this “ higher ground.” 

We hear of the lax morals of 
slaves, the looseness of the mar- 
riage tie, the want of chastity, and 
the general absence of moral prin- 
ciple among them. 

It is well known that forms of 
marriage vary in various places. 
They are very simple with negroes ; 
as simple as they have been in 
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Scotland, where the mere consent 
of parties was held to be enough. 
They are marriages of custom, 
which is law. Those performed by 
a magistrate have almost as little 
formality. Negro marriages are 
not the less enduring from their 
lack of form. They usually last 
for life. We do not believe that 
the severance of the marriage tie 
among slaves is more frequent, from 
whatever cause, thai it is, from 
various circumstances, in other 
quarters, 

The chastity of the negro race is 
not remarkable. Young females 
are loose in their conduct, it is 
admitted; but they will bear com- 
parison, nevertheless, with hired 
labourers. In the “Sanitary Re- 
ports,” a witness says of a particu- 
lar parish: “I believe this parish 
to be fearfully demoralized. It is, 
said that twenty years ago there 
was not one young female cottager 
of virtuous character.” At an in- 
quest held in Leads, as stated in a 
Leeds paper, “it was asserted by 
the coroner, and assented to by the 
surgeon as probable, that three 
hundred infants, in Leeds alone, 
were put to death every year, to 
avoid the consequences of their liv- 
ing, and the murderers are never 
discovered.” The mass of pollu- 
tion reeking with all the vices and 
diseases attendant on prostitution, 
exhibited to curious eyes in por- 
tions of the great Northern and 
Zuropean cities, is too horrible to 
describe. Words that would ade- 
quately paint it would be unfit to 
be spoken before even the vilest 
profligates. 

The general morals are no better. 
The Westininster Review says of the 
masses in England, “as regards de- 
pravity, brutality and crime, they are 
no way superior to the worst popula- 
tion in any other country.” in 1846, 
the number, in England, whipped, 
fined, and discharged, was two tlfou- 
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sand four hundred and sixty-eight, 
to say nothing of other punish- 
ments. She is at a loss for colo- 
nies to receive her felons. Whips, 
chains, jails, halberds, convict ships, 
are in constant requisition. In 
New York the most atrocious crimes 
are constantly committed. Every 
hour briags its scandalous chroni- 
cle; every day proclaims a murder, 
On the other hand, it may be con- 
fidently asserted, that there are 
fewer crimes among the slaves of 
the Southern States than among 
the laboring class of any people in 
the world. The reason is obvious. 
Every master is a conservator of 
the peace and of good morals. Tle 
is deeply interested in their preser- 
vation. No police can be as efli- 
cient as he is in the prevention of 
vice, in the suppression of idleness 
and drunkenness especially—the 
fruitful sources of so many crimes. 

If from morals we pass on to the 
topic of intellectual improvement or 
of education in its simplest forms, 
those of reading and writing, we 
shall discover. no very serious dif- 
ference in the attainments of the 
hired man and the bondsman. 

It is imputed to the slaveholder, 
that he will not permit his slave to 
learn. There is nothing to prevent 
the slave from learning. If laws 
exist prohibiting it, these laws are 
obsolete. ‘Thousands of slaves read 
their Bibles and hymn books, and 
are taught in the families to which 
they belong. But suppose the ig- 
norance to be unbroken, and that 
not one slave can read a sentence, 
or write his name. In this, also, 
the parallel will hold good between 
hired men and bondsmen. The 
Review already quoted says “one- 
half of the people of Great Britain 
‘an neither read nor write.” In the 
one hundred and forty-one thous- 
and registered marriages of the 
year, nearly one-half of the parties 
could not write their names. Mr. 
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Alison asserts that in France “two- 
thirds of the people can neither 
read nor write.” It seems, then, 
that the white labourers of Eng- 
land and France are no better in- 
structed than the black slaves of 
America, After so many centuries 
of freedom, in countries of the high- 
est civilization, the hired man, Sax- 
on or Celt, knows no more than 
the bondsman, who was yesterday 
a barbarian in Africa. The last 


excites the profound sympathy of 


the Englishman—the first no sym- 
pathy at all. 

The facts relating to the condi- 
tion of the European labourer are 
from British authorities. We have 
given a few only; they may be 
multiplied a thousand-fold from the 
same source. A few are enough to 
prove that so far as concerns their 
nabitations, food, morals, and ability 
to read or write, the comparison 
with the white hired man is not dis- 
advantageous to the negro bonds- 
man, 

But this is not all. 
radical in the 
hired labour, which seem 
every effort to remedy them, There 


There are 
of 


to defy 


detects system 


are numbers of labourers who will 
not work—there are numbers who 
cannot work, For these two clas 
ses, no adequate provision is made, 
or perhaps can be made. There is 
no mode by which the thousands of 
idlers, trampers, smugglers, thieves, 
drunkards, poachers, can be fixed 
to honest labour. They are an in- 
jury, not a help, to society. There 
is no sufficient support for the help- 
Jess, the sick, the old, the infirm. 
They suffer accordingly. For these 
defects and evils, no sagacity has 
devised a remedy. In a slave pop- 
ulation, there are no idlers, tramp- 
ers, smugglers, poachers, drunk- 
ards, who live to drink, or thieves 
who live by stealing. An 





ocea- 


sional runaway is the only approach 
to them. 


There are no helpless 
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persons without support. Every 
one is made to work, and no one is 
suffered to starve. There are no 
slave paupers, therefore, in slave 
States. The paupers there are, for 
the most part, the hired men of 
other countries, who have abandon- 
ed their native homes. In those 
countries, pauperism began when 
serfage was abolished. Hitherto 
no cure has been devised for the 
radical deficiencies of the hired 
labour system, The socialists have 
failed. The statesman is at fault. 
The future presents no better pros- 
pect. 

But, suppose it be admitted that, 
in spite of all defects, the system of 
money wages for labour is better 
than subsistence among a superior 
race: it will not follow that they are 
better for an inferior one. What- 
ever may be true of the Saxon or 
Celts, slavery is the only system of 
labour that suits the lazy: and im- 
provident negro, Experience is 
forcing this truth on the convictions 
of the English people. Their ex- 
periment has been a costly one. 
The result is total disappointment. 
It was confidently asserted by en- 
thusiasts, who knew nothing of the 
necro, that if manumitted he would 
do more work than before: it turns 
out that he does no work at all. 

“The freed West Indian negro 
will not till the soil jor wages. 
“The Englishman has sunk his 
thousands and tens of thousands on 
mills and machinery, and the lan- 
guishing estates return beggary and 
debts.” The negro “eats Iris yams 
and sniggers at the buekra.” 

“The freed negro not only de 
tests, but despises honest, steady 
industry.” This is what the “ Zon- 
don Times” has lately said. Is it 
not time for the British Parliament 
to inquire, by a committee, into the 
differences between ruined Jamaica 
and prosperous Cuba, and into the 
causes of the differences. They 
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can never get back their millions, 
but they may learn something val- 
uable from the loss of so much 
money, “distilled from the brain 
and muscles of the free English 
labourer of every degree.”* — 

It is not England alone who has 
been involved in terrible losses by 
the folly and madness of rulers. 
With France, as well as Great Bri- 
tain, there is much to be undone of 
former The wealthiest 
and most flourishing of European 
colonies, seventy years ago the gem 
of French commerce, is now the 
haunt of revolted slaves and black 
barbarians—a blotch on the world’s 
civilization and astain on the honor 
of France. The ungenerous inter- 
ference of England, seeking advan- 


counsels, 


tage in her neighbour's calamities, 
precipitated the evil. Aster snatch- 
ing in vain at the fairest possessions 
of the French people and contribu- 
ting to its loss, English societies, of 
which and Wilberforce 
were lights and leaders, declared 
that the insurgent slaves were ex- 
cusable in inflicting “the most ex- 
quisite tortures” on their former 
masters. Why are the vestiges of 
this wrong and insult suilered to 
remain uneffaced? Why are the 
armies and navy of the Emperor of 
the French sent to defend supposed 
interests in the Crimea, or to pro- 
tect Northern Italy, or to extend 
the desert limits of Algeria, or to 
reassert old claims in Cochin China, 
and punish her for a murdered 
Missionary, while the loveliest of 
islands, the most valuable ancient 
colony of France, is left unre- 
claimed, and the blood of French 
women and children unavenged on 
its soil?) Whatincaleulable advan- 
tages would this magnificent island 
bestow on the commerce of France, 
on the industry of her people, on 
the navy which is so sedulously 


Clarkson 
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care] for, by affording a field of 
enterprise for her youth, a source of 
wealth for her merchants, a nursery 
of seamen for her ships. To pos- 
sess A navy requires a commercial 
marine. In 1790, St. Domingo 
afforded employment to near seven 
hundred French ships, averaging 
three hundred and twenty-five tons, 
and employing fifteen thousand 
seamen, Ier exports amounted to 
nearly twenty-five million dollars. 
She had eight hundred sugar plan- 
tations, and more than eight thou- 
sand of cotton, coffee and indigo. 
Her soil was so fertile, her advan- 
tayes of irrigation so great, that she 
produced two-thirds more to the 
acre thau the English island, Ja- 
maica, She was beyond all com 
parison the most prosperous colony 
in the world, and immense resources 
remained yet undeveloped. Iler 
wealth has disappeared ; the wilder- 
ness has resumed its former place, 
and savages are sullered to occupy 
her rich plains and valleys, and to 
prevent their cultivation, while 
France looks on and makes no sign. 
Carlyle declares in his emphatie 
way, that the worl. will not permit 
Culfee to lie on his back forever and 
eat pumpkins in fields intended by 
nature to produce luxuries for the 
whole world. If France continues 
apathetic, some other power will, in 
time, interfere, and restore wealth 
civilization and refinement to the 
noblest of the Antilles, 

But, to return to our argument : 
Although it may be proven that the 
negro slave is better “fed, clad and 
cared for,’ than the hired labourer ; 
that he is as moral, or more so; 
that if young female slaves have 
illegitimate children they do not 
resort to the murder of their infants 
to avoid the consequences; that the 
black slave reads and writes as well 
as the white slaves of Great Britain, 
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as they are called by the “Northern 
Times,” of Liverpool; that the slave 
system assures him all this; it 
weighs nothing with the abolition- 
ist. He has an answer ready—the 
negro slaves are “human cattle.” 
A contemptuous term for the negro 
is the abolitionist’s chosen reply. 
We need not wonder at the con 
tempt cast upon the black slave, 
since the “Times” assures us the 
white slave is treated with the same 
scorn, if not called by the same 
name, by the same parties in Eng- 
land. But why “human cattle?” 
If well fed, clad, cared for, as moral, 
as well taught as the hired man, 
why are slaves “human cattle,” in 
the estimation and language of the 
opponent of slavery? What is the 
cause of the contemptuous rhetoric 
so freely bestowed on the humble 
slave by his selfappointed advo- 
rates? Is anything yet wanting to 
place him in a condition as favour- 
able as that of the hired labourer? 
Yes, it is replied, he is liable to be 
sold from plantation to plantation. 
This is the master evil that sinks the 
slave into a worse situation than his 
brother labourer’s, and subjects him 
to the contemptuous pity of the 
gentle philanthropist of Europe and 
America—this makes him “human 
cattle” and a “chattel labourer.” 
In the sale of slaves nothing but 
labour is transferred. It passes 
from master to master, as it passes, 
in countries of hired labour, from 
employer to employer. The mode 
in which the transfer is made, differs 
in the two systems of labour. The 
slave labourer is never compelled to 
hunt for work and starve till he 
finds it. Is this an evil to the la- 
bourer? Would it be thought an 
evil, by the hired man in Europe, 
that his employer should be obliged, 
by law, to find him another em- 
ployer before dismissing him from 
service? It is what the socialist is 
striving toaccomplish, The labour 
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of the slave is sold by one master 
to another; the labour of the hired 
man is sold by himself. He gets no 
more for his work than the slave 
gets—subsistence. He gets no 
more than this when he is able to 
find a purchaser for his labour. But 
what, when he is not able?) Labour 
gives subsistence to the labourer, 
nothing more. The labour of the 
slave is sold by another, and his 
subsistence is certain; the labour of 
the hired man is sold by himself, 
and his subsistence is uncertain. 
The employment of the one is sure, 
that of the other precarious. Which 
is the better condition of the two? 

The greater permanency of the 
relation between master and slave 
is in itself an advantage. It pro- 
duces kindlier feelings from one to 
the other. It draws closer the 
bonds of union. It removes what 
Stuart Mill calls “the widening and 
embittering feud between the class 
of labour and the class of capital.” 
It identifies their interests. There 
is no hostile sentiment between the 
negro slave and his master; there 
never has been, but from the outside 
influence of ignorant or malignant 
philanthropists. Slaves rarely run 
to the North except when seduced 
and deceived. And when there 
they are often glad to get back to 
their masters and slavery. 

But, it is said, the slave is too 
much exposed to the master’s abuse 
of power; he is liable to wrongs 
without a remedy; and, so far, his 
condition is below that of the hired 
labourer. 

If this be true at all, it is true as 
regards the able-bodied hired man 
only. But take into the account 
children and women, those for ex- 
ample that work naked in coal 
mines, or wives whose sufferings 
from the brutal treatment of hus- 
bands daily fill the reports of police 
courts; take these into the reckon 
ing and the difference in the conse 
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quences of abused power will be 
very small. The negro slave is as 
thoroughly protected as any la- 
bourerin Europe, He is protected 
from every other man’s wrong-doing 
by the ready interference of his 
master; he is guarded from the 
master’s abuse by the laws of the 
land, and a vigilant, earnest public 
opinion. Let all cruelty be pun- 
ished ; let all abuse of power be 
restrained ; but to abolish the rela- 
tion of master and slave, because 
there are bad masters and ill-treated 
slaves, would be not a whit wiser 
than to abolish marriage, because 
there are brutal husbands and mur- 
dered wives. 

Yet, surely, it will be said, it must 
be adinitted, after all, that slavery is 
anevil. Yes, certainly, it is an evil; 
but in the same sense only in which 
servitude or hired labour is an evil. 
To gain one’s bread by the sweat of 
one’s brow, is a curse. But it is a 
curse attended with a blessing. It 
is an evil which shuts out a greater 
evil. 

*Withouten that would come a heavier 
bale, 

Loose life, unruly passions and diseases 
pale.” 

Labour for wages, labour for sub- 
sistence, and subjection to the au- 
thority of employer or master are 
the conditions on which alone the 
labouring masses, white or black, 
can live, with advantage to them- 
selves or the State. In the case of 
the negro slave, it is essential to his 
well-being to continue subject to 
the rule under which he lives, not 
only for the reason that affects the 
hired man—to escape loose life and 
its consequences—but, for another 
and astronger inducement. Slave- 
ry is essential to his existence. 
Manumission would destroy him. 
Arf inferior race must perish when 
made by position antagonists to a 
stronger one, It is idle to quarrel 
with the laws of nature. The fact 


is as stated. The two races never 
amalgamate, notwithstanding the 
sneer about cohabitation, which our 
late traveller is coarse enough to 
repeat. The feeble race will die 
out. Let there be peace or war, the 
result is equallv certain. In friend- 
ly Pennsylvania, and in the land of 
“Miles Standish, the Puritan Cap- 
tain,” the end is the same. The 
red man has disappeared. Such 
will be the fate of the uegro, if he 
is set free. The manumitted slaves 
of New York have vanished from 
the country. The free blacks of 
New England are not increasing, 
notwithstanding the thousands of 
runaways and enfranchised that 
yearly overflow her borders. Stop 
the immigration and the blacks 
would disappear. In Australia, at 
the Cape, wherever the white can 
establish himself, the black man is 
annihilated. Nothing, but climate, 
saves him in Congo, or Guinea, 
Slavery protects the negro from a 
position of antagonism to the Cau- 
casian race, and slavery alone can 
protect him where climate does not. 

Do the foolish intermedlers with 
the slavery of the South pretend to 
devise any scheme for escaping this 
monstrous result of the manumis- 
sion they are recommending? How 
dumb they would be on the subject, 
if it were a condition that they 
should propose their new law with 
a halter about their neckz, and be 
hanged, should they offer no ration- 
al mode by which the accomplish- 
nent of their own purpose can be 
brought about. When staggered 
by the difficulty, when driven from 
their rhetorical common places, 
now worn thread-bare from half a 
century’s use, they murmur some 
platitude, like that in a late review 
of Nott’s book, some sentimental 
no-meaning, on the ideality of free- 
dom, The ideality of freedom may 
be something to a gentleman con- 
cocting an article for a Review with 
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a consideration in prospect; but 
what is it to a man who lives on 
offal picked up in the gutter, or 
to the wretched needle-woman, who 
flies to the Thames to get away from 
hunger and infamy. — 

With all travellers that visit the 
Southern States, this subject of 
slavery is one profoundly interest- 
ing. The sentiment assumes various 
shapes—pity ,indignation, censure, 
disgusted sensibility, vague prophe- 
cies of evil to come, and mournful 
sympathies in future sorrows. The 
worthy gentlemen see nothing to 
commend. They never doubt. 
Crude counsels in other men’s mat- 
ters are always on their lips. Most 
prominent among these volunteer 
advisers is the British traveller. 
His arrogance is insufferable every- 
where. With his American cousins 
it is rampant and without measure. 
He is never wrong, no matter how 
contradictory his opinions. At one 
time he advocates restriction, at 
another, free trade; one year he 
makes slaves for the whole world, 
the next, he would abolish slavery 
in all places. He exterminates one 
black race in Australia, and pam- 
pers another in Jamaica, East or 
West, slaying or petting, he is 
equally in the right. No amount 
of blundering ever disturbs his self- 
complacency. He has ruined his 
finest colony by changing efficient 
slaves to lazy free negroes, and ob- 
stinately insists that other people 
shall follow his example. Like 
Asop’s tox, who lost his tail in 
some silly adventure, and strove to 
persuade his neighbours to cut off 
theirs, because they were a trouble 
and deformity, our English cousin, 
with Jamaica in view, is gravely 
assuring us that negro slaves are a 
source of unimaginable woes to all 
who own them, and we should turn 
them loose with all possible speed. 
But there is this difference: It is 
not craft in our worthy friend; itis 
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a stolid conviction that he is right 
in all things, and everybody else in 
error, He can’t help it. Tis his 
nature. Drive it eut with a pitch- 
fork, it will return, times without 
number, 

Of this tailless council, Charles 
Mackay, with the substituted ap- 
L. D., and F.S. A., 
is the latest and most urgent advi- 
ser, a mourner over present evils in 
the Southern States, and a prophet 
of sorrows to come. 


pendages of L. 


Like all who 
have preceeded him, he is not con 
tent to say nothing when he has 
nothing to say. Ile must serve 
up to the public a portion from the 
favourite dish, He makes a vovage 
down the Mississippi, and travels by 
railway through Charleston North- 
ward, and is fully able to pass judg- 
ment on the past, present, and future 
He falls, 
alfected 
crude speculation, 


effects of nevro slavery. 

into much 
and 
We will give a few examples. 


accordingly, 


sentiment 


Dr. Mackay enriches his volyme 
with a poetic narrative of his voy- 
age down the “ Mississip.” Le 
says, the diminutive is one of attee- 
tion usel by the people of the 
country. Tle will pardon us fot 
doubting. Like that cur- 


tailment to which we have alluded 


other 


as proposed for a purpose, it seems 
a erafty docking rather of a long 
tailed word to serve the exigencies 
of his rhyme. In that capacity, it 
does yeoman service with the “gal- 
lant ship,” the “lazy ship,” the 
“trusty ship,” the “panting ship,” 
the “creaking ship,” and so on, 
But we have no design to in- 
trude into the mysteries of the 
Poet’s art. We intend to deal 
with the traveller's maudlin senti- 
ment only. In the eighth stanza, 
they received a number of slave pas- 
sengers at Memphis. Dr. Mackay 
forthwith becomes hysterical. Ile 
calls them “a cargo of miserable 
men, bought and sold, like hogs or 
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sheep, or poultry,” “the living blood 

for gold.” He is seized with hor- 

ror and “pity strong,” and fears, 

“A curse might fall upon us for suffer- 
ing the wrong, 

A curse upon the cargo, a curse upon 
the ship, 

Panting, moaning, groaning, down the 
Mississip.” 

The slaves were labourers going 
from a poor plantation to a better 
one, They were going to work; 
not to be eaten like swine or poul- 
try, as our poetical traveller seems 
half disposed to suggest. If Dr. 
Mackay were looking on ragged 
Irish labourers crossing the Chan- 


nel in all weathers in pursuit of 


work, exposed to the ship master’s 
brutal treatment, resulting once, we 
remember, in the suffoeation of a 
number, from the hatches being 
forcibly shut down on them ina 
gale of wind, or if he had in his 
eye a passenger ship in Liverpool 
bound for America, with crowds 
destined to be decimated on the 
passage, or a “cargo” of coolies on 
a voyage of ten thousand miles, 
with a loss of one-third of their 
number, he would find nothing in 
the sight to ruffle his composure, 
They are free labourers. They may 
die like dogs. Call them slaves, 
though in no danger, wanting noth- 
ing, suffering nothing, and the tra- 
veller becomes as nervous as a 
boarding-school miss in her first 
love adventure. Tle refuses to be 
comforted. Although, in a sue- 
ceeding stanza, he tells us the 
slaves are “happier than the free,” 
“with the guitar and banjo and 
burst of revelry,” and he hears in 
the “joyous ship” the “nigger cho- 
rus,” the “volleyed laughter,” the 
“merry shout,” as they go dancing 
down the “ Mississip.” although 
all this jollity is ringing in his 
ears, he is still profoundly melan- 
choly. The merriment proves the 
misery. He considers the strap- 
ping, rollicking, woolly heads, as 


lambs, forlorn and shorn, who have 
the winds tempered to their suffer- 
ings, and are made merry by Provi- 
dence, in spite of their unhappy 
and deplorable condition, We 
doubt if English literature affords 
any thing more exquisitely ridicu- 
Jous than comparing, in the midst 
of his jollity, a six foot Mississippi 
negro, or “nigger,” as our friend 
prefers to call him, to a forlorn 
lamb, shorn and not shivering, be- 
cause a special Providence inter- 
poses to prevent it. 

On another occasion, Dr. Mackay 
enters a slave mart in New Or- 
leans. It is clear and comfortable. 
The negroes are cheerful and anx- 
ious to be sold; like hired men, 
they seek to be employed. But 
the sensitive traveller is so much 
overcome with the scene, that he 
rushes out for fresh air. He has 
just arrived with lungs and sensi- 
bilities undisturbed, from the boo- 
thies and hovels of English labour- 
ers, “unfit for swine,” where forty 
sleep in one room; where the stench 
is intolerable to strangers; where 
the filth is compared by British 
authorities to that of a monkey- 
house—he comes direct from these 
abominations, with no trace of them 
on heart or memory, to wring his 
hands over the clean, comfortable, 
contented condition of the Ameri- 
canslave. The ideality of freedom 
is a full compensation for all dif- 
ferences with the man of poetic 
sentiment. Is it any to the hired 
labourer who is starving? The truth 
is, and we must say so in justice to 
Dr. Mackay’s common sense, the 
feelings expressed are false and 
hollow from beginning to end. 
He had no fear of a “curse for 
suffering the wrong.” The senti- 
ment was all simulated, put on like 
a dress-coat for company and show, 
It is the mere cant of anti-slavery ; 
sheer affectation only assumed for 
a certain latitude. 
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The foregoing may serve as sam- 
ples of atfected sentiment; we will 
turn to one or two of crude specula- 
tion. Mr. Calhoun, he tells us, first 
enunciated the dogma, that to con- 
stitute a democratic Republic there 
must be an aristocracy of color 
and race. The maxim of Mr. Cal- 
houn is, that a democratic govern- 
ment cannot exist unless the labour- 
ing class be slaves; that if the man 
who has nothing is allowed to rule, 
there can be no safety for pro- 
perty—property would soon be vo- 
ted robbery. A democracy, there- 
fore, must consist of freemen and 
slaves. This is the substance of 
the dogma. It is not a new thing, 
but is two thousand years old. So 
far from being “first enunciated” 
by Mr. Calhoun, it is as ancient as 
Aristotle. In his * polities” — 
which should be a text book in all 
Southern coljeges—in words as 
clear and emphatic as language 
ean furnish, he lays down the 
maxim, that a complete household 


or community is one composed of 


freemen and slaves. He was wri- 
ting to democracies, He main- 
tains, also, that the slaves should 
be barbarians, not Greeks, as Mr. 
Calhoun now holds it to be an ad- 
vantage, that the slaves of the 
South are negroes, a barbarian 
race sufficiently strong and docile 
for labour, The whole proposition, 
both as to slavery itself and the 
race of the slave, is distinctly stated 
by the Greek philosopher. Our 
learned traveller assuming that it 
was a new heresy, runs off into 
long speculations on the influence 
of the dogma on the minds of the 
Southern people. It has produced 
singular effects. One of these, as 
he thinks, is the belief, that a 
peculiar odor exhales from the 
negro. The traveller doubts the 
existence of it. He assigns the 
best of all reasons, for the doubt ; 
it is not perceptible to the travel- 


ler’s nose. Of things not perceived 
by themselves and not existing, the 
reason is always the same with our 
British friends. 

In another vague theory, he 
speculates on the causes that have 
prevented the Southern States from 
advancing in literature. 

Fifty years ago, critics and phi- 
losophers indulged in similar in- 
quiries in reference to the whole 
Union; New England was not ex- 
cepted. Numerous reasons were 
assigned by the European inquirer, 
why there was no growth of letters 
in America. The climate, the gov- 
ernment, the degeneracy of the 
race, the hunting after dollars, ex- 
plained the deficiency. But the 
Reasoners had hardly settled the 
matter satisfactorily, when a few 
years overturned their arguments, 
and proved that advancement in 
knowledge or progress in book- 
making was merely a question of 
time. Many centuries elapsed be- 
fore England produced a writer of 
eminence. (iermany lad no liter- 
ature a hundred years ago. The 
rise and growth of letters have been 
more rapid in America than in any 
other nation. But the true solu- 
tion of the question in relation to 
the country as a whole, had barely 
been made by time and recognized 
by the world, when the same kind 
of inquiry began again, with the 
same gravity, in reference to a por- 
tion of the Republic. It is admit- 
ed, they now say, that the Northern 
people write books; but why, it is 
solemnly asked, is there no litera- 
ture in the Southern States? Why 
have they no poets, historians, nov- 
elists, critics or philosophers?) Our 
traveller informs us that the people 
of the South are aware of the de- 
ficiency, but not of the cause. He 
modestly volunteers to explain it. 
The most amusing part of the farce 
is, that our New England brethren, 
who were but yesterday the angry 
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objects of Sidney Smith's sneer, 
are to-day repeating it with ludi- 
crous self-complacency, at the ex- 
pense of those whose career will 
be only a little later, from obvious 
causes than theirown. They bark 
in couples, with Sidney’s succes- 
sors. They are not able to see 
that, as with themselves, so with 
the South, it is a mere question of 
time. Admitting all deficiencies 
they may choose to impute, she 
will not be !ong behind them. The 
progress of education has been 
rapid in the Southern States during 
the last twenty years. This is the 
seed time; the harvest is not re- 
mote. That the genius is there, 
is sufficiently proved by the ad- 
mitted success of the South in one 
or two departinents of intellectual 
exertion. Dr. Johnson defines ge- 
nius to be large general powers of 
mind accidentally directed to any 
particulardepartment. The powers 
which have made Southern states- 
men and orators illustrious, will, 
by and bye, be diverted, in part, to 
other objects. This is, we believe, 
the true solution of the whole 
matter. ‘There is no other. We 
bide our time, are not impatient, 
and laugh at cavillers and sooth- 
sayers. 

Our traveller offers another solu- 
tion. There are no poets, novelists, 
historians, essayists, philosophers, in 
the Southern States, because there 
are slaves. Why should there be 
orators and statesmen! Doesit re- 
quire an inferior order of mind to 
form them? or is there some ingre- 
dient in slavery which is favourable 
to the formation of one mode of 
intellect, though adverse to others? 
Is there any thing in the world’s 
history to sustain such an opinion ? 
Have letters flourished in those 
States only in which they were no 
slaves? Quite the reverse. The 
people most illustrious in the an- 


nals of nations for the cultivation 
of art, in all its forms, who have 
left models in every department of 
poetry, in history, in oratory, in 
philosophy, the people who have 
given literature to the world which, 
but for them, might still be without 
it—this people were slaveholders, 
and the State among them most 
distinguished for science and arts 
was the greatest slaveholder of ° 
them all. In the Athenian repub- 
lic, when the freemen were thirty 
thousand, the number of slaves was 
four hundred thousand. Individuals 
owned a thousand. The father of 
Demosthenes had thirty engaged 
as mechanics in one business. The 
slaves employed in mines were 
worked in chains. If any traveller, 
like our worthy English friend, had 
gone among them, he might have 
seen things even more oppressive 
to his lungs than the slave mart of 
New Orleans. We have not been 
able to discover whether women 
and children were compelled to 
labour, stript of all clothing, in the 
mines of Attica, as they are, or 
lately have been in the Coal Mines 
of England ; but there was, without 
doubt, slavery enough to induce our 
supposed traveller to conclude con- 
fidently that there could be no 
science or art consistently with his 
theory, in the city of Minerva. He 
might have required a visit to the 
theatre and a tragedy of Euripides, 
or a view of the Acropolis, or an 
introduction to the studio of Phidias 
or Apelles, to disabuse his mind of 
the whimsical notion that the arts 
cannot flourish where slavery exists . 
It will be seen that we have not 
controverted the assertions of the 
traveller in reference to the lack of 
mental cultivation in the Southern 
States. Our present purpose is not 
to vindicate the literary claims of 
the South, but to expose the shal- 
low sophistries of the critic. To do 
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this more effectually, we concede 
all his premises and take his facts 
as he chooses to make them. 

As slavery forbids the growth of 
letters in the South, so also it pre- 
vents success in any other pursuit. 
Our traveller enlarges on the supe- 
rior condition of the Northern 
States; their cultivated lands are 
larger, their forests more subdued, 
their advancement in every respect 
vastly greater, The Southern peo- 
ple have no enterprise, no enere’yv; 
their fields are badly tilled, their 
rail roads ill managed, their coun- 
try overspread with trees. Ie 
looks through the spectacles of 
anti-slavery and sees every thing 
distorted and amiss. The difference 
is easy to explain. The North began 
with a larger papulation and a 
smaller extent of country. They 
have received from Europe six mil- 
lion emigrants in fifty years, with a 
large amount of capital and skill. 
The legislature of the Union has 
been shaped to favour and foster 
their navigation interest, fisheries 
and manutactures. The South has 
wrought out her fortunes by her 
own unassisted efforts. Yet the 
first canal—from the Santee to the 
Ashley—was dug at the South; 
the first rail road of any length— 
from Charleston to Augusta—was 
built at the South; the greatest 
agricultural triumph of modern 
times—that ofadding a new product 
to the commerce of the world, 
of inealculable value—las been 
achieved at the South, by South- 
ern slaveholders. This new article 
given to the comforts of mankind, 
is worth one hundred and eighty 
million dollars in the planters’ 
hands. It gives employment and 
support to millions in other re- 
gions. It is the product of slave 
labour, like the sugar of Cuba and 
the Coffee of Brazil. The energy 
and capital of England have been 
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applied, with feverish anxiety, in 
every quarter of the globe, to-con- 
tend with the Southern slaveholder, 
but in vain. Southern cotton econ- 
tinues to be the life of English 
manufactures, The agriculture of 
our tide rice lands and Sea_Isl- 
anls is skilfully conducted. But 
suppose it to be otherwise, and 
all bad or slovenly as our 
British observer declares it to be 
—there is nothing in this to ob- 
lige him to resort to his standing 


as 


diagnosis for all social diseases in 
the Southern States. The labour- 
ers of the South were, but vester- 
day, savages in Africa, It requires 
humerous generations to produce 
intelligent labourers. Many centu- 
ries elapsed in Europe before skilful 
hired men were formed. Arthur 
Young, in his agricultural tour in 
France, about the beginning of the 
revolution in that country, applies 
remarks to French agriculture, sim- 
ilar to those now bestowed on the 


South. Miss Edeeworth tells amu- 
sing stories of Irish farming. The 
political economist knows — that 
where there is much land and 


little labour, there will be rough 
cultivation, It is the scarcity of 
land, the density of population, that 
produce, for the most part, a nice 
attention to the careful cultivation 
of the soil—as we see in England, 
Belgium and Northern Italy. The 
English philosopher accounts for 
every thing by one cause. Ile 
sees too much wood in Georgia, 
and ascribes it to her holding 
slaves. He forgets that Georgia is 
as extensive as England, and con- 
tained, within the memory of liv- 
ing men, but eighty thousand in- 
habitants, slaves included, The too 
much forest, like the too little 
learning, is caused by slavery alone, 
in the opinion of thissagacious ob- 
server. The management of South- 
ernrail roads is said to be bad, but 
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we have 1:0 wholesale murders. No 
passenger has lost life on the oldest 
road. It’s stock is among the very 
few at par. 

Our traveller is not content with 
looking around now and finding all 
barren from Dan to Beersheeba, in 
the Southern States, but he peers 
into the future and “ guesses and 
fears” for them. The people of the 
South, he thinks, are “ blinded by 
education and habits and supposed 
self interest” to the evils and hor- 
rors of their situation; and he, un- 
derstanding their interest better 
than themselves, and exempted by 
the “ atmosphere” of England from 
all prejudice and blind ness, kindly 
undertakes to put them on their 
guard. Hemakesa calculation by 
which he satisfies himself ' that, 
some time or other, the blacks of 
the slave states will outnumber the 
whites, and then he predicts the 
deluge. But in the ancient slave- 
holding States the slaves outnum- 
bered the freemen, five or ten to 
one, as calculations vary. In South 
Carolina the negroes have been 
more numerous than the whites for 
fifty vears. In all the lower coun- 
try of the South, the slaves are five 
or six fold more in number thau 
the masters. There is not a com- 
pany of regular soldiers from the 
sea-board to the mountains. On 
certain plantations there are ; 
thousand negroes under the charge 
of one whiteman. Yet there is no 
apprehension, This may be the 
consequence of “ blindness.” But 
we have no emeutes. In ancient 
Attica the four hundred thousand 
slaves produced much good, but 
little evil to the thirty thousand 
freemen, They never gave ocea- 
sion to any serious disturbance. 

We apprehend nothing except 
from the foolish or malignant in- 
terference of outsiders. They can 
do mischief any where. How long 
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would the mills of Manchester, or 
the work shops of Birmingham, or 
the banks of London and Paris be 
safe, if all troops were removed, 
and cunning and knavish dema- 
gogues whispered seductive lies, 
day after day, in the ears of the 
“ white slaves” that constitute the 
labouring masses ? 

The traveller thinks that the 
people of the South fear discussion. 
He is mistaken, They fear the 
secret machinations of factious de- 
magogues only, or the wanton, 
mischievous interference of self- 
complacent foreigners. Te admits 
that the planters are willing to give 
every opportunity for investigation, 
We think he overstates the matter 
when he says there is “ universal 
anxiety” to do so. There is univer- 
sal readiness. When an English- 
man especially, comes among them 
with the character and claims of a 
gentleman, they think it a part of 
the courtesy due to him, to offer 
opportunities for investigating a 
subject which is occupying his 
mind evidently more than any 
other, Of this he may be assured 
always, that the attentions of his 
entertainers in this matter proceed 
from no desiretto defend themselves 
from any supposed belief of his 
that they murder or maim their 
slaves. This is the motive sug- 
gested by Dr. Mackay. Such a 
belief on the traveller’s part, might 
exclude him from the society of 
Southern gentlemen ; it certainly 
would not conciliate their atten- 
tions. What is done for the trav- 
eller is for his information, not for 
the slaveholder’s defence. Whether 
the opportunities so presented are 
ever candidly used, may be well 
doubted. The traveller is alive to 
whatever may confirm his precon- 
ceived opinions ; he is blind to every 
thing else. What he is compelled 
to see and admit produces no 
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effect. He answers facts with a 
phrase, and puts by conviction 
with a sneer. 

The author of “ Life and Liberty 
in America” is as fair, perhaps, as 
can be expected. But as his coun- 
trymen are noted all over Europe 
for being more accustomed to dog- 
matize than examine, it should not 
be surprising if our travelling Doc- 
tor of Laws is not altogether free 
from the national failing. To mis- 
apprehend and misrepresent an 
argument is a natural consequence 
of this supercilious humour. We 
will furnish an example. Dr, 
Mackay professes to give an account 
of a pro-slavery answer he had met 
with to an English Review. “The 
Westminster Review,” as he tells 
us, “cited, among other objections 
to slavery, that it demoralizes the 
slave owner far more than the 
slave, and that slavery was to be 
condemned for the same reason 
that induced Parliament to passa 
law against cruelty to animals.” A 
pro-slavery writer, he continues, 
replied by saying, “very true, but 
did the British legislature go so far 
in their zeal as to decree the manu- 
mission of horses?” And, as if 
this was a triumphant answer fo all 
objections, the pro-slavery writer, 
he says, leaves the Reviewer “ with 
no farther reply.” 

We have been enabled by a 
friend to lay our hands on the pro- 
slavery argument, and on the arti- 
cle of the Review. It may be seen, 
by a reference to them, that what 
is marked by Dr. Mackay as a quo- 
tation from the first, is no quota- 
tion at all, and that the “ Review ” 
is not citing, among other objections, 
the one answered, but is insisting 
on that one as the only one on 
which the whole question at issue 
must be considered as resting. In 
an article on another subject, the 
Reviewer goes out of his way to 
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expatiate, in an argument against 
slavery, as resting on one position 
alone, “the ultimate ground,” on 
which “ground precisely” moralist 
and legislator, he insists, must take 
their stand. De declares that it 
would make no difference if the 
negroes were apes; that slavery is 
to be abolished for the same reason, 
and no other, for which we prose- 
cute the man who maltreats his ox or 
horse. The pro-slavery writer takes 
the position as the Reviewer makes 
it, and replies accordingly. If the 
evils are precisely the same, why 
are the remedies so entirely ditfer- 
ent?) Why does the British Par- 
liament prohibit the. abuse only, 
allowing the use, of the horse, and 
prohibit the use as well as abuse 
of the slave? Why respect the 
property of the cabman and take 
away that of the slaveholder? If 
to release the negro from labour be 
judged the most certain way to 
secure him from the cruelty of his 
owner, it is the most certain way 
for the horse also; why not set 
him free from harness? If it makes 
no difference whether the slaves 
be negroes or apes, should apes 
be turned loose to prevent the possi- 
ble cruelty of their owners? Car- 
lyle intimates that the sentimen- 
talists of Great Britain will one 
day claim freedom for the Houyhn- 
hums, and rightly too, if the Re- 
viewer’s reasoning is carried out 
to its legitimate conclusions. Dr. 
Mackay thinks the above inference 
from the Reviewer's position “tre- 
mendous logic,” We think his 
account of the matter “ tremendous 
misrepresentation,” as much so at 
least as false quotation and one 
sided statements are able to make 
it. And yet it is a fair specimen 
only of the manner in which all 
British travellers treat the subject 
of slavery in the United States—an 
off-hand arrogant.fashion, that dis- 
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dains fact or reasoning, and begins 
discussion with assuming that their 
opinion of the matter in dispute is 
unquestionably true. 

The negro slave, then, is as well 
clad, fed and cared for, as moral, as 
well educated, as much protected 
by law. and public opinion, as the 
hired man of Europe. If he has 
subsistence and not wages, if his 
labour is transferred from one to 
another by others and not by him- 
self, he is compensated in the cer- 
tainty of employment and of bread. 
He has as much as the hired man, 
and has it more secure. This 
covers the entire ground of com- 
parison between the hired man and 
the bondsman, considered as a class 
In addition to this, if it be clear 
that manumission converts the ne- 
gro from an efficient laborer into a 
drone, as he is in Jamaica, that it 
would ensure his destruction ulti- 
mately in the United States, the 
whole question as a practical one 
is at rest. There is no reply, ex- 
cept that to which the anti-slavery 
man is always ready to resort— 
hard words and abusive language. 
When the abolitionists can say no 
more, they strive to spite the mas- 
ter by reviling the slave. When 


they call negro slaves “human cat- 


tle” and “chattel labourers,” and 
pigs, sheep, or poultry, they merely 
confess that they have nothing 
more to say. The honest slave is 
a better man than his scornful con- 
temners. Rhetorical phrases on 
the ideality of liberty and the dig- 
nity of freedom, can have little 
weight coming, as they do, from 
the employers of naked, starving, 
homeless, ignorant and demoral- 
ized labourers, and framed, as they 
are, for the printing office, not the 
hovel—for the occupant of the 
drawing room, not the night tenant 
of a stray cask. They have noth- 
ing to do with toil and its suffer- 
ings. 


VOL. VI. 2 


The whole question of labour is 
subject, indeed, to laws beyond the 
control of sentimental travellers, 
demagogues, or philanthropists.— 
They may do mischief by their in- 
terference, they have done a great 
deal, but they can never do good. 
Whether bondsmen or hired men 
shall cultivate the soil of Jamaica, 
does not depend on the assemblies 
of Exeter Hall. They may stop 
cultivation; they cannot change 
the form of labour necessary to 
conduct it. They may make an 
idle soldier of the freed negro, but 
they cannot make him a tiller of 
the soil for wages. At every at- 
tempt, he will continue “to eat his 
yams and to sniager at the buckra.” 
Hayti, as she is, will become more 
and more a wilderness; restore sla- 
very, and, in twenty years, she 
would rival the prosperity of Cuba. 
The question of labour is one of 
climate and production. Civil laws, 
as in New England, affirm only the 
prior decisions of nature. It will 
be so throughout the United States. 
There will be no intermeddling by 
Federal or State Governments, un- 
less it be, to give expression to 
what other laws shall have previous- 
ly decreed. Where climate requires 
the slave’s labour, it will continue; 
where the hired man can toil, the 
white will drive out the black. The 
process is going on daily. Legis- 
lation can and will do little to ad- 
vance or retard it. In the mean 
time, it may calm and soothe the 
tender hearts of gentle philanthro- 
pists, to be assured, that between 
the hired man and the bondsman, 
the white labourer and the black, 
there is not much to choose, in 
food, clothing, dwelling, morals, re- 
ligion, education, contentment or 
happiness. The slave, at least, has 
nothing to envy in the condition 
of his brother labourer, and does 
not envy him. Let our English 
friends attend to their own social 
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miseries, and leave the slaveholder wholesome adage, which directs 
to manage his. In doing so, they every one to attend to his own 
will violate no law of gentlemanly affairs and not to meddle with 
propriety orChristian charity, while those of his neighbour. 

they conform to a homely and 





“Why should we not love the young? There are many fair things under the 
heavens ; but I know of nothing fairer, purer, and more pleasing to look upon, 
than a well taught child, or an unsullied youth. Look upon these little ones— 
these unwinged birds of Paradise! There is no cloud upon their brows, but the 
reflection of God’s light, a sunset from Eden! How attentively and yet how free 
from care, they look into this uncertain and stormy life!—for they have yet found 
no storm, but a passing breeze ;—the sun does not set on their transient sorrows 
and care finds no anchor-ground in their hearts.” ’ 


“Tt must always be remembered, that the actions of public men will be subjects 
of thought to a future period, when interest is stifled and passion is silent; when 
fear has ceased to agitate, and discord is at rest, and when conscience has 
resumed its sway over the human heart. Nothing but what is just, therefore, 
can be finally expedient, because nothing else can secure the permanent concur- 
rence of mankind.” 


‘* Absolute monarchies have rendered despotism odious; let us take care that 
democratic republics do not re-establish it. 


“Men do less than they ought, unless they do all that they can.” 





at 
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WHO TOOK IT? 


To find one’s self suspected of 
thieving is extremely disagreeable 
to an honest man, as I happen to 
know by experience. If there is 
any conceivable personage who is 
capable of suffering still more 
keenly under this immoral impu- 
tation, I am inclined to think that 
he must be the actual thief. I will 
tell my story, and leave the reader 
to judge which of these two char- 
acters is the least to be envied. 

For the last twenty-six years— 
that is to say, ever since [ was 
born—I have lived in Stockbridge, 
Berkshire County, Massachusetts. 
Stockbridge is a very nice place, 
but every now and then I get tired 
to death of it, and feel that for 
some mysterious reason, probably 
not worth investigating, the town 
and I ought to get quit of each 
other for a week or a fortnight. 
Students of geography will guess, 
without being told, that it is 1 who 
go away, and not Stockbridge. 
Sometimes I make for the Vermont 
brooks, and amuse the Green Moun- 
tain boys by fishing whole days 
after trout, and coming back to my 
lodgings at night with an eel, or 
perhaps three or four shiners. 
Sometimes I go to Saratoga and 
quarrel with the “ gentlemanly pro- 
prietor,” because he gives me a 
room only eight feet square in a 
hotel which covers several acres. 
In general I travel to the sea-side, 
pick out a pretty beach with a 
small village attached, and stay 
there swimming and boating until 
I begin to think that I can get 
tired to death of other places as 
well as of my dear natal earth. 

This last summer, while seeking 
for a good and perfectly new bath- 


ing spot, I lighted upon Sandford, 
a pleasant little town on the Con- 
necticut shore, about ten miles west 
of New Haven. As I am nota 
political economist, nor a philoso- 
pher of any other species, | cannot 
say whether Sandford is lucky or 
unlucky in being an old- fashioned 
community, and I confine myself to 
stating the fact with all the posi- 
tiveness of which I am capable. It 
has no railroad, no factories, no 
newspaper and no academy. There 
are five or six respectable old fami- 
lies which intermarry, while all the 
rest of the inhabitants are very 
common people, who look up to 
and hate the aforesaid. The land- 
lord is the son of the former land- 
lord, and is one of the leacing per- 
sonages in the township. These 
are the usual marks, I believe, of 
old-fashioned villages in New Eng- 
land. 

It was evening when I got out 
of a rumbling, tumbling  stage- 
coach, and, carpet-bag in hand, 
entered the Sandford Hotel. I was 
greeted by a portly individual, 
dressed in black, with grey whis- 
kers, a baldish head, and a spacious 
physiognomy, placid and shining, 
as if with cold cream made from 
the milk of human kindness. 

“Your servant, sir,” said he, 
shaking hands with me. “ Will 
you have tea, sir, or be shown toa 
room ?” 

“Room first,” returned I, “ and 
then tea, if you please, Mr. 
Mr. “ 

“Galpin, sir,” he interposed. 
“Tt’s been Galpin these seventy 
years. My father kept the house 
fifty-five years, and I have had it 
fifteen.” 





’ 
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A lounging and rather slatternly 
fellow of about twenty-three, show- 
ed me to a latgeclean room in the 
second story. Coming down again 
in a little while, I devoured such 
an enormous repast of beefsteaks 
and delicious nfuffins, that I am 
truly ashamed to call it tea, and 
think it ought to be made known 
to posterity under the name of din- 
ner. There was no one at table 
besides myself and two young la- 
dies, who, as I learned from their 
conversation, had just returned 
from a pic-nic. One of them, a fat 
and jolly girl of seventeen, was the 
landlord’s daughter. The other, 
who seemed to be an intimate 
friend of hers, was perhaps two 
years older, and struck me as the 
most splendid specimen that I had 
eyer seen of that type of creation, 
known to admiring physicists as 
the country beauty. She had Gre- 
cian features, a laughing coral 
mouth, a brilliant blonde complex- 
ion, clear hazel eyes, curling au- 
burn hair, and a most coquettish 
expression, which varied between 
indolent pride and good-natured 
archness. Her pink muslin dress 
was audaciously cut, so as to expose 
all the dazzling glory of her smooth 
white shoulders and magnificently 
rounded arms. I think that I ate 
my last three muffins chiefly for 
the sake of sitting longer in her 
company. Perhaps she ate one on 
my. account, although I hardly 
dared hope it. I ventured to pass 
her the butter, and to make a re- 
mark or two concerning the scen- 
ery of Sandford, of which, by the 
way, I was profoundly ignorant, 
inasmuch as it fell dark some time 
before I reached the village. In 
reply she was good enough to offer 
me the molasses, and to admit with 
a polite smile the general accuracy 
of my observations.. The other 
girl talked rather more, no doubt 
remembering that she was the land- 
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lord’s daughter, and that it was her 
duty to make her father’s guests 
comfortable not only in body, but 
in mind. On the whole, I flattered 
myselfthat I had made amimpression 
upon the young ladies as well as 
upon the beefsteak and muffins, 

Tea over, my companions bade 
me a civil good evening, and rus- 
tled away into a private parlour, 
where I soon heard them laughing 
and chattering over the reminis- 
censes of the pic-nic, with the land- 
lord and a conclave of other Gal- 
pins for listeners. As for me, I 
had nothing better to do than to 
go into the bar-room and smoke a 
lonesome segar. The young man 
who had shown me to my room 
came in, asked me what time it 
was, looked at my watch, enquired 
the price of it, wanted to know 
whether it was a present, and, in 
short, proved himself to be a per- 
son of remarkably inquisitive tem- 
perament. Having satisfied the 
first hunger of his curiosity, he sat 
down opposite me, canted his chair 
backwards, crossed his legs, joined 
his hands over his head and sur- 
veyed me from top to toe. 

“Are you the landlord’s son ?” 
I asked, more to stop his staring 
than because I cared whose pro- 
geny he was. 

“ No—-bar-keeper-—only been 
here a month. My name’s John 
Lum.” 

“ Who is that young lady in the 
pink dress?” I enquired, just in 
time to prevent him from demand- 
ing my nomenclature. 

“Nelly Mason—old Square Ma- 
son’s only daughter. Lives in the 
big brick house just round the 
corner.” 

Without devoting a considerable 
space to it, I could not possibly 
give an idea of the wholly dis- 
couraging tone and expression with 
which he made this statement con- 
cerding the big brick house. It 
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was the same as to say that Squire 
Mason was the social nabob of the 
place, and that no nameless won- 
der like myself, dressed in brown 
linen and earrying a carpet bag for 
sole luggage, should take the auda- 
cious liberty of showing an interest 
in so great a personage’s only 
daughter. I confess that 1 was 
somewhat annoyed by this insinua- 
ted disparagement of my appear- 
ance, and consequently forbore to 
push my enquiries about Miss Nelly 
Mason. No man likes to be des- 
pised, not even by #@bar-keeper. 
Leaving my slatternly friend as 
soon as my segar was out, I went 
to bed and slept like a demi-god, in 
spite of Miss Nelly Mason and that 
devoured multitude of muffins. I 
was about to say that I slept like 
an infant, but several happy fathers 
have assured me, with tears ie their 
eyes, that infants are given to cat- 
naps, whatever bachelor poets may 
sing to the contrary. 

I find that it will not do to go 
into all the interesting particulars 
of this story. Time flies, man dies, 
and writers ust abbreviate. But 
to make the public fully understand 
the disagreeableness of the situa- 
tion in which I presently found 
myself, it is absolutely necessary to 
state that I became quite well ac- 
quainted with Miss Nelly Mason. 
Sometimes I saw her at the hotel, 
whither she came frequently to 
exchange confidences and compare 
notes on dress-making with her 
intimate friend, Marietta Galpin. 
Then I had the good luck one af- 
ternoon to meet her on the beach 
just at the commencement of a 
thunder shower, and so to gallant 
her home under the protection of 
my umbrella, with her large white 
arm folded warm over mine, and 
her bright eyes laughing in my 
face at the wetting we were catch- 
ing. Finally, taking pity on my 
loneliness, she invited me, through 


the Galpins, to her next pic-nic. 
I look upon that pic-nic as one of 
the nicest things that ever came 
about in what is commonly called 
this world of sin and sorrow. Not 
being acquainted with the other 
belles of Sandford} I conceived that 
I had a special claim oh Miss Ma- 
son, and I pushed for my rights 
with such truly American ‘vigour, 
that she soon conceded them, call- 
ing on me alone to draw her corks, 
and taking my arm whenever she 
wanted help to clamber a hillock, 
After reaching home, while resting 
on the veranda, I was delightfully 
interested in overhearing a good- 
humoured spat which took place 
between Miss Mason and Miss Gal- 
pin in the parlour. 

“Til tell your papa; I surely 
will,” said Miss Galpin. 

“Stop your nonsense. What 
will you tell him?” returned Miss 
Mason. 

“He'll be writing up to Stock- 
bridge, to enquire about some- 
body,” continued Miss Galpin. 

“You are a little goosey, goosey, 
goosey,” asseverated Miss Mason. 

Here there were two or three 
soft slaps, a rustling scuffle, and a 
thump of somebody falling upon 
the sofa, all closing in a burst of 
giggling. 

Such was the pleasant condition 
of things, when a terrible compli- 
cation arrived in the incidents of 
my life at Sandford. I could not 
sleep that evening after the pic-nie, 
and in fact I did not try, but sat in 
my room until midnight, looking 
out upon the dim, star-lit landscape 
as I thought over the adventures 
of the afternoon. One corner of 
Squire Mason’s house was visible 
from my window, and I could see 
that a light was still burning in one 
of the chambers. That must be 
Miss Nelly’s room, I thought; the 
old folks would be in bed long be- 
fore this. Of a sudden it occurred 
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to me that it would be a delightful 
method of passing my time to. get 
out of the hotel, run round the 
corner, and walk up and down be- 
fore the brick house, looking at 
that lighted window. Youth is 
prompt, at least in such matters; 
and I soon found myself in the 
darkness of the lower story. As it 
did not seem quite fair to unlock 
the front door, and leave the Gal- 
pins exposed to any chance depre- 
dator who should pass down the 
street, I groped my way softly to a 
back window, opened it, and leaped 
into the garden. In two minutes 
more I was standing behind the 
trunk of one of the great elms which 
brooded with their vast breezy 
pinions over the door-yard of Squire 
Mason. The front window of the 
Jamp-lit chamber was open, and I 
could see a figure in white sitting 
just within it, the head bent, as if 
reading, while waves of auburn 
hair curled down the shoulders, and 
concealed the features. Presently, 
a little hand put them back, and 
showed me the fair, delicately chis- 
eled face of Nelly Mason. She 
read on, and I watched on, for 
many minutes. Would her heart 
have beat, if she had known where 
mine was, and how it was throb- 
bing? After a time which seemed 
to me both very long and very 
short, she rose, buttoned the broad 
white collar of her night-dress, and 
leaned out of the window, seeming 
to fix her eyes full upon me. I[ 
slunk behind the rough trunk of 
the old elm; and when I looked 
again, the light was out and the 
window untenanted. Perhaps I 
stayed there five or ten minutes 
longer, hoping that she would re- 
light her lamp and resume her 
reading; it was very foolish, I dare 
say, but it was also very natural, at 
least, in a young fellow. At last, 
giving up such hope, if I had it, I 
left the spot and hurried back to 
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tke hotel, very much afraid, all at 


once, that I should get caught out, 
and so run the risk of being con- 
sidered a suspicious character. Mr. 
Galpin, like most amiable and char- 
itable-minded persons, kept no 
horrid watch-dog on his premises. 
I, therefore, made my way through 
the garden without disturbance, 
reached the open window, got into 
it noiselessly, and already began to 
thank my stars for the good luck 
which had attended the adventure. 
Just at this moment, the trap of 
evil detingdige sprung upon me. 
The window-spring had been bent, 
and it cost me two full minutes of 
fumbling and pulling before I could 
get it to work, so as to let the sash 
down to its place. I was still busy 
upon it, when a light glimmered 
in the office, and the housekeeper, 
half-dressed, rushed into the pas- 
sage where I stood, shouting, “ Mr. 
Galpin! Mr. Galpin! burglars!” 
With a desperate effort I broke 
forever the spirit of that rebellious 
spring, brought the window down 
with a crash, and bounded up a 
back stairway which led circuit- 
ously to my chamber. Even in 
that quick transit, however, I felt 
rather than saw, that Mr. Galpiu 
was in the passage, and that he 
had recognized me. I thought of 
going back to tell him that his 
alarm was groundless, but naturally 
I was somewhat bashful about run- 
ning even the remotest chance of 
having the object of my sortie sus- 
pected, and so I! hurried to my 
room on the quietest of tiptoes. 
There was a good deal of loud talk- 
ing and a good deal of stirring 
below stairs, for half an hour after. 
At last. I got angry to hear them 
go on so about such a trifle, and 
dressed myself again with the in- 
tention of stepping down and ex- 
plaining the whole matter as far as 
I could, without alluding to my stay 
under the window of Miss Nelly 
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Mason. Just as I had flung my coat 
on, there came a gentle tap at the 
door, and Mr. Galpin put it ajar. 
His broad, rosy, kindly countenance 
was quite discomposed, showing 
some anger, as | thought, strug- 
gling with a strong feeling of pity, 
and over all, an almost laughable 
expression of wondering enquiry. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he mut- 
tered. “Sorry to disturb you, but 
something serious has happened. 
Perhaps you could well, won’t 
you step down a minute ?” 

He wheeled and descended has- 
tily to the office, while I followed 
him, so puzzled that I could not 
offer a word. The office was a little 
snuggery, cut off from the bar room 
by a counter, with a writing desk 
and a safe on one side, and on the 
other a door which opened by an 
entry into the bed room of the 
bar-keeper. Inside the counter 
stood John Lum, his yellow face 
quite pale now, and his eyes wan- 
dering excitedly, Outside were all 
the other members of the family, 
from Mrs. Galpin and Marietta to 
the cook, the chambermaid and the 
hostler. When I appeared they 
stopped talking and gazed at me 
with a disagreeable sort of atten- 
tion, while the landlord led me into 
the office, raised his candle to the 
window, and, fixing his eyes on 
mine, said, “ look there !” 

I saw at once that a pane of glass 
in the lower sash had been cut out 
and taken away, leaving only a 
splinter or two which still stuck 
fast in the putty. I surveyed it 
with real astonishment, of course, 
and then gave Mr. Galpin a stare 
of enquiry. 





“ Now look here,” he continued, 
pointing at the safe, but still watch- 
ing my eyes, “this has been opened 
to night, and ninety-seven dollars 
taken from it.” 

“Indeed ! that is a very bad busi- 


ness,” I returned, while I felt the 
blood rushing into my face, 

“Now who took that money?” 
asked the bar-keeper, advancing 
suddenly upon me, and then turn- 
ing away to the window, as if he 
thought that I looked dangerous. 
“ What I want to know of you is, 
who took that money 2” 

“T don’t know,” said I. “Iam 
as ignorant as anybody can be.” 

There was a moment of silence, 
only disturbed by some unpleasant 
whispering in the company outside 
of the office. I saw that they all 
suspected me, and I resolved to tell 
my story frankly, excepting only 
what pertained to Miss Nelly Ma- 
son. 

“Mr. Galpin, I see what you are 
thinking of,” I began. “ It is quite 
natural. Ihave been out to night 
at an unusual hour, and in a singu- 
lar way. It is right that youshould 
have some suspicions of me, espe- 
cially as I ama stranger. I did not 
cut this glass out, however, nor 
open your safe, nor take your 
money. I could not sleep, and I 
went out for a walk. I did not 
like to open your front door, for 
fear of exactly some such thing as 
this. Your back door is down a 
flight of steps, and I was afraid of 
falling. So I took to a window.” 

“| know that without you're tell- 
ing on’t,” broke in John Lum, “I 
saw you getting in there.” 

“You did?” said I “I am 
much obliged to you for that fact. 
Now, Mr. Galpin, is it likely that I 
would jump out of one window for 
the sake of breaking into!another ? 
Don't you see that, if I wanted to 
get at your safe, I would have gone 
straight to it through the bar 
room? There was nothing to pre- 
vent me.” 

“ Yes, that’s very true; exactly 
so,” murmured the landlord, his 
eyes beginning to fall away from 
my face. 








“Oh, but you—I mean who- 
ever took the money—he wanted 
to make believe he belonged on 
the outside,” interposed John Lum, 
eagerly. 

“ And why may he not have be- 
longed there?” I asked. “ What 
proof have you that it wasn’t some 
stroller?” 

“Certainly—oh yes,” answered 
Mr. Galpin, speaking louder and 
cheering up alittle. “I don’t think 
it could. I know it could’nt have 
been any one of us. I feel relieved; 
I do, indeed. It must have been 
some vagabond or other ; some bur- 
glar from New York, perhaps.” 

“Well, yes, might have been 
them pedlers,” admitted Lum, 
rather sullenly. 

“What pedlers ?” I asked. 

“ Well, two foreign fellows, Ger- 
mans, I expect, come in here about 
four o’clock, ate some cheese and 
crackers, asked for lager beer and 
finally put off again. Perhaps they 
came back when it got darkish, 
and went through this perform- 
ance.” 

“Yes, yes, very likely,” assented 
the landlord, who was now quite 
bent upon setting me at my ease. 

“ At all events,” said I, “I want 
my own innocence made as clear 
as possible. Come up to my room, 
Mr. Galpin and search it.” 

“Not at all, by no means,” he 
protested. “T won’t think of such 
a thing.” 

“You must,” I insisted. “Let 
your wife and daughter assist you. 
Come, ladies, please to follow Mr. 
Galpin; you will do me a great 
favour. Mr. Lum will stay here 
and stand guard over me. As for 
the hostler, let him tackle a horse 
into the buggy and get ready to 
follow up the pedlers.” 

I kept the bar-keeper by me in 
this way, because I suspected him 
of being the thief, and feared that, 
if be got into my room, he would 
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take an Gpp@mtuhity to slide the 
money in carpet bag or under 


the mattress, thus saving himself 
at the cheap cost of ruining me. 
He sat down on the counter and 
stared at me sullenly, while the 
others went off on their respective 
errands, 

“Look here,” said I. “I bear 
you no ill-will, The money was 
in your care; you feel somewhat 
responsible for it; your own char- 
acter, too, is at stake in the matter; 
so it is very natural that you 
should want to find the thief. You 
and I are equally interested in dis- 
covering him, and we must work 
together till we do it. Will you 
strike hands on that ?” 

“Oh, I dare say it might have 
been the pedlers,” he muttered. 

The Galpins came back after 
twenty minutes or so, shook hands 
with me and begged my pardon for 
having doubted 1 me a moment. I 
thought, however, that the ladies 
were still shy, and that they made 
their acknowledgements i in arather 
dry way, as if they only did it in 
obedience to the commands of 
their household head. Women 
are more suspicious of trickery 
than men, because they are them- 
selves more given to dissembling.” 

“Well, John, now for the ped- 
lers,” said Mr. Galpin, who was 
quite pleasant again, as if he had 
found ninety-seven dollars instead 
of having lost them. “I dare say 
they stopped at Bill Munson’s. He 
often keeps.” 

The buggy coming up to the 
door at that. moment, ‘the landlord, 
bar-keeper and hostler drove off 
together. Mrs. and Miss Galpin 
went to their rooms, chiefly to get 
rid of my company, as I believe, 
for they did not go to bed for an 
hour after. I walked up and down 
the bar room alone until the detec- 
tive expedition returned. 

“Well, no luck,” sighed Mr, Gal- 
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pin, somewhat gloomy again. “We 
found the fellows at Munson’s, five 
miles below. They were fast asleep ; 
hadn’t been out of their room since 
nine o’clock; in fact couldn't get 
out. Munson was away and his 
wife, who is dreadfully afraid of 
catholics, had locked them in. As 
for jumping out, they couldn’t do 
it; they were up in the second 
story right over the dog kennel 
and a picket fence. It’s uncom- 
monly strange and disagreeable. 
However, we’ve had watching and 
worrying enough. Let’s go to bed 
now.” 

To bed we went, one after 
another, and slept, if I may judge 
by my own experience, pretty bad- 
ly. My first thought in the morn- 
ing was of Miss Nelly Mason, and 
my second of the robbery. Break- 
fast was served earlier than usual, 
so that everybody had left table 
before I got down, and I was 
obliged to cut my own steak and 
pour out my own coffee, Mr. Gal- 
pin was already off on a fresh 
scent, and Lum kept by himself in 
the office. As for the ladies of the 
family, I did not get sight of either 
of them until about nine o’clock, 
when I saw Marietta on the oppo- 
site side of the street talking very 
earnestly to Miss Nelly Mason. 
One moment of hesitation, of pal- 
pitation, and then I started over to 
bid them good morning. Miss 
Mason saw me coming, colored 
deeply, answered my bow with a 
curt nod and went off homeward 
on a hasty little canter, which 
struck me as by no means compli- 
mentary. Miss Galpin’s face was 
scarlet as she turned round upon 
me and uttered some indistinct 
words of salutation. Guessing at 
once that she had been putting her 
friend on guard against me as a 
suspicious character, I walked 
straight by her with a cool bow 
and took a lonesome, wretched 





walk about the village. Coming 
back, I could not resist the temp- 
tation of passing before the house 
of Squire Mason. Nelly stood at, 
one of the front windows of a large” 
room which I knew to be the par- 
lour, leaning over a flower pot, and 
looking, as I thought, more dissat- 
isfied, more melancholy, than was 
the wont of her kindly, laughing 
face. She raised her eyes as my 
step grated on the gravel of the 
sidewalk, and immediately with- 
drew behind the curtain without 
granting me the slightest recog- 
nition. 

“Tt is all up,” muttered I. “Well 
I can’t blame her; she is quite 
right. I hope to make her repent 
of it some day, though.” 

On reaching the hotel, I went to 
the office, demanded my bill and 
paid it. 

“Ah! going to put out, are ye?” 
asked Lum, leering significantly at 
me, as he handed over my change. 

“Not at all,” said I, “I pay, be- 
cause the week is up. I mean to 
stay here a month longer.” 

His countenance lengthened half 
an inch at this announcement, and, 
turning quickly to the desk, he 
pretended to busy himself in wri- 
ting. Just before dinner, Mr. 
Galpin came back from his 
second expedition, unsuccessful and 
very unhappy, not so much, I be- 
lieve, because he could not find his 
money, as because this state of sus- 
picion was painfully antagonistic 
to his innocent and charitable na- 
ture. I seized an opportunity to 
have a conversation with him in 
the office while Lum was out on 
an errand, . 

“See this, Mr. Galpin,” said I, 
“T have been examining this glass, 
Just give it a thorough look your- 
self, and tell me whether you think 
it was cut on the outside or the 
inside.” 
“Well!” he exclaimed, after peer- 
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ing a long time at the fragments. 
“why, that is odd! This pane was 
cut on the inside;—don’t you see? 
There is where the scratch is, and 
here is the putty on the other side; 
don’t you see ?” 

“Yes, I have seen it. Now look 
at this triangular piece. It came 
out next the sash, and here is the 
spot where it fits exactly. Examine 
the rough edge, and notice how it 
is split. Does’nt it bear marks of 
having been pushed from the in- 
side? Don’t you see that the thin 
splinter, or shaving of the glass, is 
just what would be made, if any 
one should stand here in the office, 
and burst a pane by pressing it 
outwards? Look at the putty in 
the sash, too :—broken outwards 
in two places.” 

“Exactly —I see—yes. Must 
have been done by somebody in 
the house. Bad _ business —bad 
business,” murmured Mr. Galpin. 

“Well, how could I have done 
it?” I asked. “I was outside, as 
Lum -toéld you, and as you know.” 

“You could'nt, youcould’nt. beg 
-your pardon for thinking it of you.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about it. 
Let us try toguess the real criminal.” 

“Tm afraid—Tm very much 
afraid that Lum,—poor fellow !” 
sighed Mr. Galpin. “Of course it 
was a great temptation for him. I 
don’t know how I could have 
helped it, though. He might have 
done it. You see he sleeps within 
twenty feet of the window. I 
thought it queer that burglars 
should cut a pane out, get the 
window open, burst the safe, make 
such a rumpus as all that, and not 
wake’ him, even if this door was 
shut. He says, he did wake just 
as they jumped out, but did’nt 
come to see what the matter 
was for two or three minutes, 
because he thought it was the cat.” 

“That is not a very likely story. 
I passed under this window not 


two minutes before hecalled. All 
was quiet then. I heard no foot- 
steps, and saw no one.” 

Mr. Galpin looked exceedingly 
troubled, and kicked to the door 
of his safe as if he wished he never 
had owned such an article. 

“Who is Lum, and what do you 
know of him?” I asked. 

“Well, he’s a poor fellow. He 
came here about a month ago, from 
New Haven, he said. He was out 
of work and out of money. I found 
he could write well, and so I took 
him to keep the books and tend 
bar. The bar business is nothing 
but segars and ginger beer, for the 
house has been a Temperance house 
ever since the Washingtonian move- 
ment. He's a loafing sort of crea- 
ture, but I always thought he was 
honest till now. I declare I hate 
to suspect the poor fellow. What 
shall ldo? Get rid of him quietly ? 
As for getting back the money, 
why he has probably put that in a 
safe place, if he took it, so that it 
would’nt be such an easy matter to 
recover it. And then, you see, I 
shan’t feel the loss of it much ten 
years hence, while I may feel very 
much troubled at the thought that 
I have completely ruined a young 
chap by sending him to States 
Prison.” 

“All that is very humane, Mr. 
Galpin; but I, you understand, [ must 
prove my own ‘innocence tho- 
roughly. I think it quite right that 
you should help me. You owe as 
much mercy to me as to Lum.” 

“Oh, certainly; yes, you are 
right. Well, what am I to do?” 

“Nothing at present. Pretend 
to be still on the lookout around 
the neighbourhood. Say not a word 
of your new suspicions. Keep a 
watch on him, and see if he begins 
to spend money.” 

“ Well, yes; that’s a good plan,” 
assented Mr. Galpin, looking quite 
discontented with it. “I'll do as 
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you say; it’s only fair. I spose 
itll ruin him for life, though, if we 
find him out in it. 

For several, days I lived quietly 
enough at the hotel. Mr. Galpin 
continued cordial; his wife and 
daughter, though disagreeably dis- 
tant, were civil; and, of course, 
neither Lum nor any other under- 
strapper dared insult me. Still I 
had a wretched time of it, and 
wished heartily that I had passed 
that one summer without quitting 
Stockbridge. I thought that men 
used to look after me in a dispar- 
aging sort of way; and I felt quite 
sure one evening, that some boys 
called me a thief, and threw rotten 
potatoes at me from behind a barn 
by the roadside ; indeed, I was so 
pugnaciously positive on this score, 
that I gave chase to the rascals, 
caught the biggest of them, and 
took the dust out of his corduroys 
with a stout slip of hickory. But 
ali these trials were nothing in 
comparison with what I suffered at 
the hands of that hard hearted an- 
gel, Miss Nelly Mason. She had 
a pic-nic without asking me; she 
kept away from the hotel on pur- 
pose, I doubted not, to avoid me ; 
at last, she cut me in the street so 
decidedly, that I never had the 
spunk to meet her eyes again. I 
ground my teeth and swore to ferret 
out the guilt of John Lum, if I 
stayed in Sandford till I was an 
old bachelor. 

About a week after the robbery, 
the fellow got permission to go to 
New Haven. I trembled in spirit 
for fear he would not come back, 
but he did, and brought with him 
a large trunk, not expensive in style, 
to be sure, but perfectly new, and 
curiously fastened with tw@ pad- 
locks. Mr. Galphin and I exchanged 
meaning glances as the article was 
handed down from the hack. 

“An’t that a nice present, eh?” 
said Lum, who was quite gay, and 
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had evidently been drinking. “Went 
round to see my old boss, Mr. Sim- 
eon Coe. He give me that trunk. 
Bought it a purpose to travel to 
Europe, but t'want big enough for 
his clothes, so he give it to me. 
Always was a liberal, gentlemanly 
sort of feller.” . 

“Now, Mr. Galpin, his time is» 
coming,” whispered I.“ He is like 
a mosquito sucking, who begins to 
bloat. In a week more that trunk 
will be full. When it has got heavy, 
then come down on it with a war- 
rant, open it, and you will find a 
large assortment of your own pro- 
perty.” 

Onward rolled the week, and we, 
each of us in our several ways ful- 
filled destiny. One evening, just as 
I had finished a letter home, prais- 
ing the shell-fish and other natural 
advantages of Sandford, by way of 
accounting for my long stay there, 
Mr. Galpin came softly into ‘the 
room. 

“T’m afraid he'll slip away from 
us, after all,” said he with provoking 
cheerfulness. “ He says, his brother, 
in Philadelphia, is very rich, and he 
must go to him right away. I had 
to pay him up, for he said he had 
no money, and, you know, I could 
not prove the contrary. So he’s off 
to-morrow morning, to meet the 
nine o'clock train, for New York, 
at Moulton.” 

“Very good,” returned I. “Now 
then, we'll see who is the cleverest. 
You and I will go over to Moulton 
this evening and have the Sheriff 
get ready a warrant for him, To- 
morrow we will all be at the station 
together, and bring about a satis- 
factory explanation.” 

“Exactly, just so,” he muttered. 
“Tf we find anything wrong about 
him—why he—he can’t say its my 
fault.” . 

I ordered the buggy myself, wor- 
ried Mr. Galpin into it, drove to 
Moulton, had the warrant executed, 
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and made the Sheriff promise to be 
at the station twenty minutes before 
train time next morning. That 
night I tossed and tumbled, as 
though my bed had cracker crumbs 
in it. If Lum got off unexposed, 
I should have to quit Sanford, bear- 
ing at least half the opprobrium of 
his villainy, and Miss Nelly Mason 
might live and die in the belief that 
she had been beguiled into doing 
the polite toa safe-breaker. For- 
tunately all things prospered except 
the ways of the wicked. The host- 
ler drove Lum to Moulton in the 


. barouche, while Galpin and I slip- 


ped over there, through by-ways, in 
the buggy. We arrived first, found 
the Sheriff, showed him our man 
coming down the main road, and 
then retreated into the lock-up for 
storing baggage. The Sheriff walk- 
ed up to the barouche, as soon as it 
halted, and said in that polite style, 
which officers of justice are apt to 
acquire, “Good morning, sir. Am 
I speaking to Mr. John Lum?” 

“Just so,” returned the victim. 
“What's the excitement.” 

“T’ve got something addressed to 
you. Won't you step inside here 
and see what you will do with it?” 

In a moment more they were in 
our retreat, with the door locked 
and the key in the Sheriff’s pocket. 
Of all the ugly faces that I ever 
saw, whether pock-marked, pug- 
nosed, paralytically twisted, or how- 
soever defurmed, I think I should 
prefer to wear almost any, rather 
than that long, pale, guilt-stricken 
eran of John Lum, when 

e recognized Mr. Galpin and my- 
self. He seemed to understand his 
situation at once, without needing 
to hear the Sheriff read the warrant. 
Then he partly recovered himself, 
and burst out in affirmation of his 
innocence, swearing, threatening, 
begging, and finally whimpering. 

“Come, don’t talk so loud,” said 
the Sheriff. “ This is our little pri- 
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vate business, and there is no use in 
telling the whole town of it.” 

“T didn’t take the dam money,” 
returned Lum. “You let go of 
me! I say itsalie. I'll have the 
law on you; I'll prosecute you for 
slander. There’s the train.coming 
now. Qh! let me out of here, won’t 
you? Dam you, let me out !” 

At this moment we heard the 
hostler in the man’s room bawling 
to know what he should do with the 
trunk. 

“ Bring it in here,” ordered the 
Sheriff, opening the door to admit 
the huge bit of luggage, then closing 
it and turning the key again. “Now 
then, my dear fellow,” he went on, 
“just give us the keys to these pad- 
locks, will you? Come, no use 
fighting ; I must have them.” 

The keys were had, after much 
swearing and pleading; and the lid 
of the trunk being lifted John Lum’s 
rascalities were patent. Towels, 
sheets, and pillow-cases, all marked 
with the Galpin name, old clothes 
and new clothes, showing, even in 
their empty bagginess, the outlines 
of the Galpin form, bottles of soda- 
beer, biscuits, boxes of sardines, 
papers of pins, spools of thread, 
thimbles, and numberless other 
valuable or invaluable articles, 
nearly all rightful Galpin property, 
filled that receptacle of wickedness 
tocramming. Even Mr. John Lum 
gave up his case before such an ac- 
cumulation of incriminating evi- 
dence, and stood ghastly silent, the 
picture of self condemned guilt. 

“Now then,” said the Sheriff, 
“where’s the money?” 

Lum mechanically handed forth 
a new wallet, in which Mr. Galpin 
found seventy-eight dollars in bills 
and five dollars in silver. 

“So you broke open the safe, did 
you?” asked the Sheriff. 

“Yes,” sobbed the criminal. “I— 
I tried not to, but I couldn’t— 
couldn’t help it.” 
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“ Well, you just come along with 
me to jail, and stay there till we 
think you can heip that sort of 
thing.” 

“No, no,” broke in Mr. Galpin. 
“That’s enough, Mr. Munson, He 
has confessed, and given up most of 
the property. I decline to prose- 
cute.” 

“Very well, exactly as you say. 
Just like you, Mr. Galpin. Now 
then, you John Lum, be off, and 
make yourself scarce in these parts.” 

“How can I?” asked the poor 
rascal desperately. “I havnt a 
cent. Oh, Mr. Galpin, ’'m a poor 
devil. You don’t want to ruin me 
forever,do you? [can’t geta place 
round here, and I can’t get away. 
If you turn me off so, I shall have 
to steal to keep from starving. 
Come, Mr. Galpin, have a little pity 
on a poor feller who has only just 
begun the wrong road. Lend me 
a dollar to get to New York, where 
nobody knows me. I'll send it back 
to you just as soon as I can earn 
anything—I declare I will.” 

“There then,” said Mr. Galpin, 
handing over the five dollars in sil- 
ver. “You don’t deserve a cent; 
but take that. And now try to be 
honest ; you can get a decent living 
if you will. So do, for God’s sake, 
try to be honest.” 

“Just like you, Galpin,” grinned 
the Sheriff, as he opened the door 
and turned John Lum out into the 
wide, wide world. 

We drove back rapidly to Sand- 
ford. Mr. Galpin seemed to be 
about equally divided between plea- 
sure, at the complete clearing up of 
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my character, and grief, over the 
unpromising prospects in life of his 
late bar-keeper. Leaving me at the 
hotel, he hurried all over the village 
to make known the solution of the 
mystery, and thus vindicate the 
honesty of the gentleman from 
Stockbridge. How polite Mrs. and 
Miss Galpin were to me that day, 
and what a dinner they got up for 
me, and how they crammed me at 
the dessert! Good house-keepers 
always think that a man’s weak side 
is hisstomach. In the evening an- 
other pleasure overtook me,,for just 
as the twillght began to faint into 
mellow moonlight, Miss Nelly “Mas 
son game blushing and smiling into 
the hotel parlor, where I sat, talk- 
ing with the feminine Galpins. At 
sight of me she stopped, vibrated 
backwards and forwards an instant, 
then advanced and frankly offered 
me her rosy hand. It was her way 
of asking pardon for condemning 
me unjustly, and I thought it the 
prettiest way imaginable. 

But I have told you wHo Took 11, 
and am therefore bound by all the 
rules of art to snip off my story. 
Whether I ever married the young 
lady in the pink muslin, whether 
she jilted me for somebody else, or 
for her own good pleasure, or, final- 
ly, whether I ever courted her at 
all, is a question so entirely private 
that I take leave to say nothing 
about it. If, however, any of my 
readers should give themselves the 
trouble to make a guess on the 
subject, I venture to say that some 
of them will guess pretty nearly 
right. 
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EPISTOLARY GOSSIPINGS OF TRAVEL, AND ITS REMINISCENCES, 


no. XI. 


Bear Hovss, Feb. 185—. 
Dear Paul: 

Pray offer my most heartfelt 
sympathy to your wife, in the afflic- 
tion she has sustained. A half 
dozen gobblers! and near the 
Christmas times! An_ affliction 
falling With a six-fold severity, and 

“f d‘only in distressing conse- 
nts to the massacre of the inno- 
cents. It was a loss greatly to be 
deplored. I shall go into half- 
mourning. If, as you kindly hint, 
I have been the fortunate instru- 
ment in the assuaging of that grief, 
bubbling up from the great depth 
of her disappointment, happy I. 
In depicting your mutual sorrows, 
I suspect you are speaking one 
word for your wife to two for your- 
self; indeed, knowing the constitu- 
tional delicacy of your palate, I 
am aware of no eartlily loss would 
be like to affect you more keenly 
than that of those “juicy frag- 
ments” you see before you ina 
vision. Ican imagine you stand- 
ing with weeping mouth, and deep 
dejection written upon your coun- 
tenance, apostrophising the deceas- 
ed. No wonder you write feel- 
ingly; yours was no common grief. 

Requiescat in pace. 

The loss of your turkies brings 
to mind a new arrangement I have 
introduced in the management of 
my poultry yard. It isthis: All 
the ducks, chickens and turkies 
doomed to speedy consumption are 
named after certain individuals 
against whom I may harbor any 
little grudge or spite, or some feel- 
ing of enmity. For instance, Miss 

Caustic has been saying some sharp 





things about my wife, touching her 
manners, dress or appearance ; or 
Miss Breeze has been assuming un- 
warrantable airs, such as her pedi- 
gree does'nt entitle her to indulge 
in, or it may be Mr. Peacock, who 
rides in great state, and uses very 
bad English, has been drawing 
odious comparisons. Immediately 
I call Gottlieb. “ Gottlieb,” I say, 
“run Miss Caustic down and cut off 
her head, we will dine on her to- 
day ;” or, “Gottlieb, wring Miss 
3reeze’s neck, (he knows them all 
by name,) and wringit hard,” add- 
ing to myself, in the words of a 
borrowed conceit, “such people 
shall have no future state; they 
shall have their necks twirled in 
this,” or if the case chance to be 
aggravated, I say, “ Schlittenbube,” 
(such is Gottleib’s patronymic) 
“arrest Mr. Peacock, and shut him 
up in jail; and hear you, feed him 
well, and fatten him; for in three 
weeks he is to be beheaded.” Gott- 
lieb obeys, entering with great spirit 
and a mixture of seriousness upon 
the execution of my orders. I 
believe he thinks [ am some great 
Judge of the land. I assure you [ 
derive great comfort from this abso- 
lute exercise of authority, with 
Schlittenbube for my  high-con- 
stable. I experience what despotic 
monarchs must feel, who are the 
sole authors, expounders and execu- 
tioners of their codes of justice ; 
where are no juries to disagree, no 
habeas corpus, no bills of exception 
to perplex, no appeals, and no par- 
doning power to interfere, but all 
is absolute. It affords an innocent 
method of gratifying one’s revenge. 
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It is very handy. The turkey, in 
the language of the aged Claudius, 
“has ceased to be an unhandy 
bird.” 

How shall I approach the sub- 
ject of your eratic pilgrimage in 
Switzerland? How express myself 
thereon? Who but must be inter- 
ested in a plot thickening so syste- 
matically, and developingso roman- 
tically—and concerned for its dé- 
nouement, so dolorous? Alas, poor 
Katrina! many a sigh hast thou 
heaved over the inconstancy of 
man! many a time have the oak 
groves around Riza been made elo- 
quent with the echo of thy voice, 
as thou lamentedst in the words of 
Schiller’s Madcheu: 


“Es rinnet der Thriinen vergeblicher 
Lauf.” 


O Paul, Paul! how could you 
do so? Why did I leave you, Pot- 
ter? But perhaps it is even all for 
the best. 

Indulge, while I transport you 
back in memory for a moment to 
Linz; and invite you to retrace 
with me some of the paths we fol- 
lowed in our way towards Munich, 
You will not object to renew your 
acquaintance with a place whose 
imposing situation interested you 
so much. Its position, in fact, con- 
stitutes its chief claim to notice, 
unless that be eclipsed in the eyes 
of some by the far-famed beauty of 
its women. I believe the result of 
our own investigations on this 
point was that they only merited 
a place among the big, the buxom 
and the rosy ; though they certain- 
ly looked picturesque and pretty 
enough in their hemlet-shaped head 
dresses of gilt and gauze. The 
Danube at Linz bursts through one 
of those narrow defiles, which, 
throughout its whole course, forms 
so striking a characteristic of its 
scenery. Just at its opening the 
city is built; towering above, ap- 
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pear the long white prison walls of 
the Hofberg, and on the opposite 
side the Postlingberg, crowned 
with its citadel and pilgrimage 
church. The city appears shut in 
among grand natural objects, and 
though the views are not extensive, 
they are everywhere imposing. Its 
fortifications surround it in a circuit 
of nine miles, They are peculiar. 
Instead of the bastion front, they 
consist of a chain of two-and-thirty 
isolated forts, with covered way 
communications, each tower mea- 
suring thirty feet in altitude, or 
rather depth; for what is singular, 
they are built below the surface. 
The different stories are used for 
various purposes of storehouses, 
quarters, magazines and batteries. 
On this plan, the expense of con- 
struction is much lessened. 

Do you recall our ramble among 
the shops, to the old bridge, along 
the line of miserable booths in the 
great market square, and how you 
left me to go hero-hunting after the 
tomb of Montecuculi in St. Mat- 
thias’ Church? But the ride in 
that cramped up, closely packed 
eilwagen from Linz to Simbach, 
rises up this moment before me in 
all its horrors, and entirely sup-' 
presses all other memories. It 
fairly sets my legs to twitching and 
jerking to think of it. Posted as 
I was opposite a decent looking 
middle aged woman, with a gal- 
vanized baby, and all the baby 
trash and traps peculiar to such a 
vicinity, how could I but suffer 
through the everlasting watches of 
that frightful night? What coun- 
sels [held with myself for future 
guidance, what resolutions made, 
drawn from experience, if so be I 
were safely- delivered from present 
torment, must be among the things 
unwritten; but my lamentations 
ran somewhat in this strain. In 
future, give the legs full play, and 
each leg full, free room to act. 
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With other people’s toes, familiar, 
but by no means vulgar be. If 
you’ve a inale friend, get your seats 
opposed, and lock your legs with 
his by hooks and crooks ; but never 
sit a female opposite. Beware of 
middle seats, but being in, make 
elbows, that the corners may be- 
ware. Take each man’s jostle, but 
reserve your fire till the next pitch 
hole offers opportunity. Again I 
say, first die, or wait six stages, e’er 
you sit a female opposite, for modes- 
ty forbids to stretch your legs even 
if you could ;—and petticoats pre- 
vent, even if you would—and long 
unstretched, comes o’er the knees 
that horror of unutterable cramps, 
that dulls the edge of comfort for a 
week. This above all, to thine 
own legs be true; and it must fol- 
low as the halt to start, thy legs 
won't then be plagued by any 
woman’s. I hope the decent look- 
ing woman, with the galvanized 
baby, has forgiven and forgotten 
the act and the moment, when in 
the last stage of nervous sensibility, 
with every ‘limb in a quiver of ex 
postulation, I closed my eyes as in 
sleep, and forcing my lees impetu- 
ously forward, through all opposing 
obstacles, bags, bundles, petticoats, 
baby-trash and baskets, stretched 
them to the full maximum of their 
length, and—kept them there. 
What a sensation of melancholy 
was produced upon the mind by 
the monotonous character of the 
apparently illimitable plain, that 
expands in all directions around the 
Bavarian capital. And yet it was 
not wanting in pleasant features— 
what with its picturesque belfries 
and churches, its clear streams, 
retty villages, and green fields. 
At Alt-Oeting we breakfasted, and 
in its rural square, carpeted with 
verdure, visited the most celebrated 
place of pilgrimage in Europe—the 
church of “Our Lady of Alt-Oet- 
ing.” To this temple thousands of 
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pilgrims resort every year, to make 
their offerings and pour forth their 
supplications at the shrine of the 
“Black Virgin and Child.” We 
were not prepared to believe Mecca 
had so aspiring a rival in the heart 
of Europe and in the nineteenth 
century. But superstition is not 
yet rooted out, nor will be, while 
ignorance continues to be her hand- 
maid. Nor is the idolatry of an- 
cient Rome extinct, of which this 
image, or idol, offers but too con- 
clusive evidence. If the chapel, 
which for twelve centuries has been 
the sanctuary of this ebony god- 
dess, is an object of wonder, from 
the countless votive offerings with 
which its walls, inside and out, are 
covered, the goddess herself is 
more so, from the richness and pro- 
fusion of the ornaments of gold 
and precious stones, with which she 
has been gifted by her faithful dev- 
otees; not to speak of the, at least, 
questionable taste, which has given 
to herself and the child, Jesus, the 
hue of the Ethiopian. The votive 
- offerings consist, in the main, of 
some rude pictures, illustrative of 
the circumstances under which the 
favour of the Virgin was bestowed. 
Here is seen a man escaping from 
a beast; there one in the act of 
drowning; here goes another head- 
long over a precipice; there lies an 
emaciated form upon a sick bed. 
During the thirty years’ war, when 
Salzburg was threatened by the 
Swedes, this power of darkness 
was removed thither to protect it. 
Among the great names recorded 
as pilgrims to her shrine is Charle- 
magne’s, 

Near the chapel, is the old gro- 
tesque twin-towered church, cov- 
ered with fantastic gables, lancet 
windows, and gothic tracery, and 
surrounded by formidable rows of 
booths, where during the season 
of pilgrimage, beads, crosses, and 
sacred relics are offered for sale. 
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All symmetry is lost in the multi- 
tude of gables and projections; the 
whole pile appearing like a huge 
architectural conglomerate. In this 
old church repose the remains of 
“the ferocious Tilly.” There was a 
pleasantness, a something of sooth- 
ing quiet about this secluded spot, 
that has knit it tomy memory with 
the stitches of strong attachment. 
I looked back upon it as we drove 
away, and wished, as the tall lime 
trees hid the old towers from view, 
I might carry away with me some- 
thing more than the bare recollec- 
tion. 

We are at Amphing; on that 
memorable day! We are detained 
behind an eight feet obstruction, 
covered with fresh black paint; the 
door refuses to open, and we hear the 
eilwagen under way, and with it is 
departing our seats, our baggage, 
our all. What are eight feet ver- 
tically in such a case? What is 
fresh black paint, in an emergency 
like this? To scale the wall is but 
the work of a moment; to smutch 
one’s hands, face and dress is buy- 
ing the whistle cheap. Now,I ask 
you, candidly, Paul, did or did not 
the inhabitants, the Amphingites, 
as we measured with long strides 
the length of that main street, in 
hot pursuit of the eilwagen, shout- 
ing and hallooing at the top of our 
voices, all come rushing out of 
doors to see what on earth was the 
matter? Did or did not several 
large yellow dogs start off in chase 
of us, barking and snapping at our 
heels, as we pushed on our tremen- 
dous way? Did or did not your 
short legs become exercised to keep 
pace with my long ones? And, 
finally, did or did not that old spitz- 
bube of a conducteur come to a 
halt, stand in the middle of the 
road, shake his fist at us, and heap 
donnerwetters upon our heads for 
delaying the royal Bavarian eil- 
wagen? 
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We will dismiss Hagg with the 
simple remark, that it will be for- 
ever illustrious in the annals of our 
stomachs and pockets; it being 
there we dined upon our last six- 
pence, at the rate of three pence 
each, indulging in but two courses, 
bread and cheese. 

Just as the clock in the roadside 
belfrey struck three P. M. we drove 
into Hohenlinden. “On Linden 
when the sun was low.” The date 
over the entrance is MDLXX. The 
great battle-field lies about and in 
the immediate vicinity of the vil- 
lage, which consists of only a few 
small, scattered dwellings. The 
grain and grass of the fields grow 
close up to the houses, and climb- 
ing vines and flowers clustering 
about the windows imparted a rural 
air. “Iser flowing rapidly,” of 
which the youthful orators speak, 
is some twenty miles distant. The 
Archduke John resides in a coun- 
try-seat in the vicinity. One would 
think he must relish but poorly a 
vicinity where he was dishonoured 
with such an unmerciful thrashing. 
But he is supposed to be enjoying 
there the delights of a sequestered 
life, with the inn-keeper’s daughter 
for a wife. He loved her, and he 
married her straight, though the 
little archduke will be only half 
great. Of unbecoming matches, 
who can speak with grace, with 
such a precedent ‘fore his face? 
One greater still the deed hath 
done, the Archduke John a bar- 
maid won. 

The tall, square, white church 
towers, with little belfries at top, are 
thickening. Each hamlet has its 
own, and now twenty may be 
counted at once, scattered over the 
landscape. We are drawing near 
Munich, and the signs of a great 
city’s life begin to be visible on 
every hand. An uninterrupted ride 
of twenty-seven hours, with all its 

variations of jumbling and jolting, is 
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not apt to make a halt unwelcome; 
nor is the Baierisscher Hof the 
house in the world to make one seek 
his pillow in doubt of a sound sleep, 
and pleasant waking on the morrow. 
Here we parted; and here began 
that series of events, that finally 
culminated in the brilliant exploit 
on the stage coach ; the tender pas- 
sage on the Chillon draw- bridge, 
and the stealthy approach along 
that corridor in the early twilight — 
a delicate hand—knees—kisses. 
For myself, after we had done the 
Pinacothek and Glyptothek, and 
sufficiently admired the rest of this 
city of magnificent intentions, and 
you were departed for Junspruck, I 
turned my face towards Augsburg. 
Arrived, sallied forth down Maxi- 
milian Strasse whistling a stave of 
Yankee Doodle, to dispel lugubrious 
thoughts; looked and wondered at 
the houses, the queerest, the quaint- 
est in the world; covered with 
historical, and scriptural scenes, in 
fresco; and their lantern-shaped 
balconies piled*one above another; 
walked to the environs, at any other 
time surpassingly inviting, where 
the old fortifications have been con- 
verted into gardens, and prome- 
nades, shaded with venerable trees; 
walked to the Schloss, and specu- 
lated on the Augsburg confession ; 
sought my hotel, the Drei Mohren, 
where that foolish Fugger lived, 
who, from a poor weaver, became 
the Rothschild of those days, and 
was guilty of the unpardonable 
absurdity of destroying a bond, for 
the loan of many thousands he held 
against the Emperor, Charles V., 
and all because he was beside him- 
self with the honor of entertaining 
royalty; and who made himself 
further ridiculous by keeping up a 
fire of cinnamon wood, during the 
several weeks of his majesty’s visit, 
as if hickory would not have toasted 
the royal shins more effectually and 
economically, This illustrious Fug- 


ger, whose name ought to have 
been his condemnation, was the 
progenitor of a whole race of 
Counts and Countesses, and must 
have greatly stimulated that purely 
German propensity of a weakness 
for a title, and the proprietorship 
of an independent sovereignty; 
enjoying, under prosperous circum- 
stances, revenues amounting to 
several hundred zwantzingers per 
annum; a surplus of lager beer, 
standing armies of twelve men, 
inclusive of band, and an extent of 
territory the mighty Prince has no 
difficulty in sweeping with his eye 
from the top of his Schloss. 
Bidding adieu to Augsburg, I 
pursued my solitary way to Lindau 
and Constance, thence hurried on 
to Schaffhausen, hoping to drown 
loneliness in the uproarious waters. 
Walked above and below the falls, 
compared them with Niagara, and 
Trenton, and Passaic, and Tulula. 
Ah, Paul, days passed e’er I gained 
my wonted equanimity. Through 
Switzerland I travelled leisurely, 
much of the way on foot, never 
ceasing to contemplate with new 
wonder and admiration the stupen- 
dous works the hand of nature has 
there created. By way of diversion, 
I made two or three little side epi- 
sodes of a private kind, of which I 
may make you part one of these 
days. But to condense a long rela- 
tion, into fewest words, after many 
w anderings, to and fro, spiced with 
some adventure, and much edifica- 
tion, I finally drew up in Rome at 
two o’clock, of a certain dark night. 
The next morning, found me, like 
a devout pilgrim, directing my 
earliest steps to St. Peters, where, 
after a sufficiency of bewildering 
admiration of the richness and im- 
mensity of things, I sat down at 
last, faint and wearied, on the base 
of a column, to watch the interest- 
ing process of wearing away an 
apostle’s toe by kissing. While 
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thus absorbed, the sound of mother 
tongue fell -like music upon my ear. 
I looked, I knew, [ welcomed. All 
the statues of St. Peter’s looked 
down propitiously from their places 
on that joyous meeting; methought 
the bronze apostle himself took out 
his pocket-handkerchief. 


The fates were in that meeting, 
Potter, as in the parting, else how 
should we have accomplished our 
Eastern journeyings ? 

My dear Paul Potter, believe me 
as ever, your friend, 

S. Grunter. 


NO. XI—[ExTRA.] 


Bear Hovre, Feb., 185—. 
Dear Paul: 

I have been the victim of a par- 
ticular perplexity of late; of what 
sort would puzzle you to guess; 
and as my always sociable Paul 
seems, from his long silence, to 
rather choose the part of listener 
than relator; and as the world 
would soon be at an end if some- 
body did not talk, I must even do 
the collocution myself, both to 
gratify your ears, and prevent such 
a catastrophe; thus accounting to 
you for a double share of gossip, 
and, at the same time, opening to 
you, in few words, the cause of my 
perplexity. 

You see after having despatched 
my last, memory took me a turn 
back to Mosul, and renewed my 
acquaintance with our quondam old 
friend the Governor, that jolly old 
Turk. (Recall him in rich jacket 
and streaming turban, with petti- 
coat on each leg, gathered at the 
ankle, as we used to see him canter- 
ing away on the banks of Tigris) — 
and with him came to mind the 
conceit he puts in practice, as strik- 
ing as ingenious, viz.: the levying 
of what he expressively styles 
“ dish-parassi”—that is tooth-tri- 
bute—for the wear and tear of the 
gubernatorial grinders in the mas- 
tification of the provisions the vil- 
lages are obliged to furnish for his 
entertainment in his peregrinations 
through his dominions. Now it is 


the application of this most saga 
cious conceit to the affairs of com- 
mon life, that has occasioned me the 
perplexity of which I complain. 
“ How easily is Grunter perplexed,” 
I hear you say; I know your san- 
guine temperament my friend; but 
try the matter for yourself, you will 
find it a more subtle proposition 
than you think, involving many 
elements, and not so easily satis- 
fied. For my part, I have turned 
it over in mind for several days and 
nights together without the least 
success in finding a practical appli- 
cation, unless you are disposed to 
regard as such the literary one I 
am now about to offer. 

You, my dear Potter, shall per- 
sonate his Excellency, the Governor 
of Mosul, I one of the villages on 
which devolves the necessity of fur- 
nishing the supplies—a kind of 
literary commissary of subsistence. 
You are on an official circuit 
through the domains of literature; 
you stop with me, the village 
aforesaid; it becomes my _busi- 
ness to feed you; I look around 
and provide for your mental masti- 
cation the choicest of delicacies 
within my reach; douce morceau’s 
and bon bouche’s—delicacies cal- 
culated, my dear Governor, to ex- 
pedite in a wonderful way your 
Excellency’s spiritual digestion ; you 
eat, and are filled; you stroke the 
stomach of your mind, and declare 
it is well. Perhaps I have pre- 
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pared and set before your Excel- 
lency for an intellectual déjeunér, 
a dish made up in imitation of a 
German relish by Friedrich Eligius, 
Frauz Joseph Freiheer von Miinch- 
Bellinghausen Halm, and called in 
that country “Mein Herzich will 
dich fragen.” 
My heart I will thee question, 

What is this Love so sweet ? 
Two souls with one thought cnly, 

Two hearts as one that beat! 


And say from whence Love cometh ? 

“ Whence comes she who may know!” 
And say how disappears she ? 

* Not true Love, happ’ning so! 

And tell me what is true Love ? 

“ For others bliss that yearns !” 
And when is Love the deepest ? 

* When she the stillest burns!” 
And when is Love the richest ? 

‘When giving all she’s got !” 

And how she speaks rehearse me ? 

“She loves, but speaketh not !” 

My dear Governor, | hope your 
Excellency relishes the repast my 
poor skill has prepared; but pray 
do honor to my entertainment by 
discussing the viands with a good 
appetite, and wash down your meal 
with a little wine and Tigris water. 
Having partaken to satisfaction, you 
turn to me with the air of an ‘in- 
jured man, whose intellectual jaws 
have been exercised on tough 
pieces, and demand the dish-parassi 
for the friction of your teeth; the 
amount depending on the amount 
of friction sustained ; the condition 
of your grinders must therefore be 
examined; we settle, I give youa 
feast, pay you for eating it, and you 
depart on your tour of depredation. 

Now, my friend, my opinion is 
this is a pretty happy application ; 
one that may be used with effect on 
a class of Mosul Governors called 
critics, by poor authors, who fur- 
nish these cormorants with mental 
food upon which they glut them- 
selves, and then turn round and 
make them (the authors) “ pay for 
it,” and smart for it too sometimes. 

Seriously, if I were one of the 
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old fellow’s subjects, I would conttri- 
bute, so far as i: melay, to the 
effectual abrasion of his canines, 
thus in a measure crippling him 
for further depredations. I would 
supply him with the tough cuts 
from general zoology ; cheat him 
with a rump steak from one of the 
wild asses of his Mesopotamian 
plains; but then perhaps he might 
fall to “gumming it,’ and would 
raise his price accordingly. 

Now that I am enjoying my 
second talk at you, how I might 
penetrate you through and through 
with long details of dates, dis- 
tances and descriptions; of events, 
places and pictures, all of which 
you knew already; but I will use 
my advantage mercifully. You 
shall not be obliged to listen to the 
admeasurements of Strasbourg or 
St. Stephens, or be told the span 
of St. Sophia’s dome ; neither will 
you care to be informed how many 
portly gentlemen can squeeze into 
the ball of St. Peters, having your- 
self undergone the process; nor 
that several merry friends can take 
wine in St. Carlo Boromeo’s head, 
and feel an inspiration from the 
contiguity of his elevated brains. 
Nor would you care to go through 
a second edition of raptures over 
St. Jerome’s Communion, the Ma- 
donna di San Sisto, or your ball at 
the Hague. No, Paul Potter, we 
will rather dwell upon those little 
“pencilings by the way,” which 
afforded a delightful and varied 
pleasure at the moment, and whose 
traces are not yet obliterated from 
our minds and hearts. 

Lebe wohl, auf wiedersehen, 

Simon G. 

P. S.—Prepare for news! Mis- 
tress Hintz has not made her ap- 
pearance down stairs since Tues- 
day evening last. My wife has not 
yet consented to gratify my curi- 
osty in regard to that question of 
the waffles. S. G. 
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Maewotta Canty, Feb. 185—. 
My Dear Simon: 

As Governor of Mosul I venture 
to pronounce your “song” a de- 
cided suecess. I have never met it 
in the vernacular, but Mr. Halm 
ought to be greatly flattered at 
such an introduction. As you heve 
been so successful in your own 
case, perhaps you could help me 
out with some lines I have been 
trying this long time to transfer to 
English. They occur as the bur- 
den of a pretty little song in 
Schiller, and could I but do them 
well, [ am sure of the rest. They 
run thus: 

“ Multer, Multer, lats mich gehen 

Yagen auf dem berges héhen.” 

If I have spent five minutes over 
that couplet 1 have wasted a week, 
off and on, and twisted it into every 
possible shape, but without quite 
satisfying myself. I did get one 
version with which I was rather 
pleased—the structure was unique, 
and the tune of the thought epi- 
grammatic. It ran thus: 

Mother, mother, let me go 

To hunt upon the mountain, oh! 

The added interjection, not 
thought of perhaps by Schiller, 
gave great vivacity to the picture, 
and exhibits the little fellow’s an- 
ticipation of fun. I yielded my 
own partialities, however, to the 
judgment of a friend, in whose 
views I had confidence. He said 
it reminded him of a couplet made 
by a precocious genius on a pas- 
toral subject, and quoted : 
“The wind blew down the well-sweep, 
Dad and [ set it up again—sheep !” 

Perhaps my friend was right; 
but in yielding to his criticism, my 
translation, which was, I may say, 
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complete, except this perplexing 
burden, was dished. If you can 
assist me to a satisfactory render- 
ing of these two lines, I will trans- 
mit you a copy of the whole ver- 
sion. 

[have allowed a long interval to 
elapse between my’ last “ gossip” 
and this, not indeed because my 
mind has not frequently reverted 
to you, but because I have not been 
well, The “Sunny South” wafts 
not only pleasant breezes, but also 
noxious malaria, and I suppose in 
some of my rambles, I have caught 
more of the latter than was good 
for my system, and this bred an 
ague which has occasionally sha- 
ken my edifice of flesh and blood 
(not much of either to boast of 
now) to the very foundation, and 
converted my gossip into a mere 
chatter. 

The gifts which heaven sends us 
are mysteriously blended with ma- 
lign influences, and there is little 
evil that is not accompanied by 
some good. The reflection is not 
very new, but very, very true. 
When the magnolia grows to give 
us its beautiful shade and its superb 
and sweet smelling flowers, there, 
whilst I linger by some pretty 
stream in the moonlight, the dews 
instil a baleful fever into my veins. 
Whilst you are prisoners in your 
snow-covered houses, lam walking 
abroad under the mildest of Janu- 
ary suns, or sitting at our open 
window breathing the balmiest 
morning air. But again this fine 
January sun attaining a more ver- 
tical position, pours down upon 
me in July a very furnace of fire, 
and with its intolerable heat makes 
life in the summer days a very 
burden to me. -Thus we may not 
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be unduly boastful of His blessings, 
nor yet ought we thoughtlessly to 
repine at the apparent advantages 
of others. Thus much of a sermon 
over my “bones,” which I could 
wish “ owned” by anybody else just 
now. I have tantalized you with 
accounts of strawberries in March, 
and green peas in April, and now 
to balance the sheet I confess to a 
surfeit of chills in October. 

It is pleasant, even to a man 
afflicted with tertian, to reflect on 
the good things he has eaten and 
helped to eat, and therewith must 
mingle recollections of the bad 
meals that have diversified his gas- 
tronomie calender. We, Simon, 
have dined together, sumptuously, 
at the Rocher de Cuncale, and we 
have husbanded our last shilling 
by breakfasting on black coffee nnd 
brown bread, It made little odds 
the next day how we had dined the 
day before; but at the moment 
there is little doubt it affects a 
man’s equanimity; and good fel- 
lowship comes out strongest over a 
sirloin and a bottle of good port. 
It is matter for rumination how 
true it is that a healthy man’s ap- 
petite is constantly recurring, and 
how exactly his relish for the mut- 
ton chop to-day corresponds to the 
appreciation of the beef steak yes- 
terday. Scenery tires—views pall— 
and we sometimes yawn over our 
old friendships ; but I know if I 
live I shall spoil a capital appetite 
to-morrow over my friend’s mut- 
ton, and drink his sunny side with 
the same relish with which I first 
imbibed that excellentvintage. Yes, 
a good appetite is a possession— 
the hand-maid of health and good 
spirits—too often unworthily squan- 
dered, which, properly husbanded, 
adds greatly to the pleasure of your 
days. We have often laughed over 
a pertinent anecdote told of a mili- 
tary friend—a gallant dragoon— 
who was met one warm spring 





day hastening down the avenue 
at Washington. “Good morning 
B ; you seem to be in a 
hurry.” “Yes, don’t stop me—-I 
have a thirst on me worth five dol- 
lars.” B's philosophy was one of 
the instinct, but was none the less 
well founded. He was aware of the 
value of a well regulated appetite, 
and his cravings placed before him 
the moderate gratification of a cool 
mint-julep. If he over estimated 
the relative value of the desire and 
the cost of gratification, it was an 
error on the safe side. The julep 
was to be had for a dime, while 
the pleasure it brought him he 
placed at fifty times that coin. No 
man not utterly negligent of his 
fortunes could hesitate at such an 
investment. And what a fortune 
exuberant health was likely to be 
to that young man ! 

It was at this season of the year, 
you will recollect, my dear Simon, 
that you and | inhabited a snug 
bit of a parlor, a closet, bedroom, 
and a dark pantry at No. — Rue St. 
Antoine, Paris. The recollection of 
that dark adjunct pantry, or “scuffle- 
euddy,” almost brings back my 
chill. It was a cosy little set of 
rooms, though, at sixty-five franes 
a month each, on a first floor, ser- 
vice thrown in, and unlimited use 
of an inactive little gilded mantel 
clock. But, alas! the house to 
which the suit belonged, had no 
porte cocher, an that played the 
deuce with its gentility. We did 
not know, when we hired it, of the 
estimate placed on the porte cocher 
in Paris, Oursuspicion was aroused 
by the somewhat wondering glance 
and slightly elevated brows of our 
knowing friend from Philadelphia. 
We grew wiser before our month 
was out, and migrated to a more 
polite quarter. 

You slept in the bed-room for 
the first two weeks, and I in the 
pantry ;—at the end of that time 
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we exchanged quarters, Now the 
pantry was long enough for a man 
of my inches, but you being a six- 
footer, had to sleep either with your 
feet in the passage, or your head in 
the parlor. 

What debates over the break- 
fasts ordered at first from the 
neighboring restaurant! At first, 
they were very nice—hot beef- 
steaks and potatoes, nice fresh but- 
ter, rolls and café-au-lait. But 
these were soon voted too dear by 
persons resolved to test the cheap- 
ness of living in Paris, Next we 
bought a ham, and _ breakfasted, 
dined, and supped off it until we 
began to talk about the scurvy. 
After a while, we found it best to 
follow in the footsteps of knowing 
ones, and go to the restaurant for 
our breakfasts. Then we tried 
the thirty sous dinners we had 
heard of so often, where we were 
to have soup, three courses, and a 
dessert, for the moderate sum just 
named. <A sinall bottle of wine 
was, I believe, included. We never 
repeated our experiment, however, 
notwithstanding the assurance of 
your friend, that horse-steak was 
just as tender as beef ! 

But at the café on the Boule- 
vards, we made amends to our ap- 
petites for our disappointments 
elsewhere. What a pleasure to 
run the eye along down the bill of 
fare, to select your dish, confident 
that whatever it may be, you will 
be pleased with it. And the be- 
wilderment over the wine carte. 
Shall it be cool, sparkling Moselle, 
with a pint of Sherry, or Bordeaux, 
or, perhaps, Chublis? How supple 
and obliging the waiter is; but that 
is to be paid for at the end of the 
feast,—no matter, it is better at 
any price than the gratuitous 
glumness of our hotel blunderers. 
Besides, your paragon of a garcon 
is richly rewarded for all his smiles 
by a present of a few sous per head. 


What a snowy cloth over the 
marble table! Paugh! how the 
recollection of our thirty sous dinner 
comes back to us like the fumes of 
boiled cabbage from the kitchen of 
a country boarding-house! How 
could we so have condescended ! 
How aristocratically we look 
through the plate glass window at 
the gay crowd outside! How 
dreamily we turn to the waiter, as 
he asks us whether we will have 
the champagne frappé, and whether 
we desire Ostend oysters before the 
soup? No, my good fellow,—we 
almost say dear,— we don't like 
Ostend oysters, but let the cham- 
pagne be well iced by all means. 
Hlappy travellers who are going to 
eata good dinner! Don’t I know 
by the sparkle of your eye, Simon, 
and by that rapid up and down 
motion of your right knee, that 
you are in the height of good hu- 
mour, and that you are going to 
have a good time of it? 

Then there were our quiet din- 
ners at the TLotel Mirabeau, at 3} 
franes without, or four francs with 
wine. They were really good. 
One might easily have imagined 
himself a guest at a snug private 
party of twenty or twenty-five per- 
sons. I know you recollect them 
with pleasure. If they were not 
brilliant like those at the Café, 
they were always neat and cheerful, 
and satisfactory. Nor was the 
waiting of the girl with the buxom 
arms at all objectionable. The 
snowy bread looked more edible, 
extended from so plump an arm. 
It made your ears tingle to think 
that the white round arm might 
accidentally touch them, and so it 
sometimes did, but not often. 

Who were those people we used 
to glance at, day after day? The 
sourish looking lady with diamonds 
and false hair, whom our large, 
fine-looking neighbour with the 
white waistcoat ogled? and who 
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tossed her ear-rings in acknowledg- 
ment of the attention? The thin 
Pholenthogos-like phiz with the 
hawk-eyves, near the head of the 
table, who ate such surprising 
quantities of bouilli every day to 
the evident indignation of the bux- 
om-armed maid—who was she? 
She ought to have grown fat with 
such an appetite. There was a 
mystery connected with the appe- 
tite and the leanness. It made me 
wonderat anyrate. And the happy 
little girl with the curls, who al- 
ways got the soup down the wrong 
throat, and was slapped on the 
back by her little bit of a mamma 
with such energy. And the jolly 
old Frangais opposite, who almost 
invariably took out his snutf-box, 
by force of habit, after his soup, 
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and then fell to examining it atten- 
tively, as though he had never 
seen it before, making believe he 
had done it on purpose. Has 
Louis Napoleon sent him to Ca- 
yenne or to the Crimea, and is he 
now, perhaps, cooking his dinner 
en ermite, or in the trenches before 
Sebastopol ? 

My memories are, you see, de- 
cidedly gastronomic, perhaps be- 
cause ny own dinner is waiting for 
me, and so adieu my confrére. I 
wish I could say, aw revoir: but 
many a league spreads between us, 
and L must be content with your 
ever welcome missives instead. Let 
them come without the delay that 
has attended mine. I promise 
amendment. 

Yours truly, Pau, 


STORY. 


i 
In the saddening light of the Autumn stars, 
Half-hidden behind those lattice-bars, 
I mark the tlush of her ringlets bright, 
Gleam faintly forth on the misty night. 


Ul. 
Her face is pale! and I barely see 
That her looks are bended mournfully 
On what, perchance, is the image of One, 
Who dying, left her hopes undone. 


iI. 
Poor girl! she had given her best—her all ; 
And now, her heart like a funeral pall, 
Holds only a thought of the silent dead, 
Of the grace that is lost, and the love that’s fled. 
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Patriotism. 


PATRIOTISM. 
FROM A POLITICAL DRAMA. 


Rome hath most blessed fortunes! never a need 
She cannot satisfy by prompt resource, 

At the worst season! Doth the enemy threaten ? 
Is there a canker in the treasury? 

Are armies to be mustered? Finances 


Supplied? The troops to be well officered? The State 


Ruled wisely? She hath but to stretch her hand, 
And ery, “ Here is a vacancy!” And lo! 

Three hundred competent citizens are found 

For each high duty—raging with the passion 

Of * Love of country!” ready to be dogs, 

Or rulers, statesmen, generals; what you please; 
Eager. at once, with patriot zeal and talents 


That fever for the service! 


Oh! sweet people! 
If these devoted patriots and rare statesmen 
Cut not your throats or purses; play no follies 
Which your best wisdom finds it hard to pay for; 


Lose you no armies; swamp not your finances; well! 


Get ye to prayers, meanwhile; and of the Gods 
Entreat more moderate talents for the race, 
Lest they consume you! 


Universal Genius, 
Which is the commonest claim of common patriots, 
Is of most cormorant appetite! Shall we make 
Lucius a consul, or a constable? 
He’s fit for either office! Claudius claims 
The Adile’s rod; but if it like you better, 
He'll be the keeper of the shambles for you! 
And there are public stews which yield the State 
Cares without profit; panem et circences 
Need proper officers for distribution, 
Or exhibition; and he'll serve for either: 
Will show the elephant, make the monkey dance, 
Or be a senator! He’s unexcelled, expert 
To show in visitors, or show them out; 
To bully, but not battle, for the country; 
And asks for any service—for he’s modest— 
Only the guid pro quo; the use of the money 
For wsing up the country! Happy Romans! 
Thus doomed to perish from excess of talents. 
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CHAPTER II. 


I knew, thirteen or fourteen years 
ago, a little Spaniard, whose parents 
had sent him to the M**** Col- 
lege. It is the best disciplined of 
all the houses which encircle the 
Charlemagne Lyceum. No con- 
traband new books; all yellow- 
covered pamphlets are severely 
forbidden, and the scholars read 
for recreation the least flighty of 
the tragedies of Racine, and the least 
frivolous of the funeral orations of 
Bossuet. The young Castillian 
was bored to death, and day by day 
consulted his little almanac. One 
of his comrades, touched by‘ his 
sufferings, asked him: “ Why does 
the time seem so long to you? ITs 
it your family you regret, or only 
your country ?” 

“Neither,” said the child. “But 
I began reading in a Madrid paper 
a delightful novel, and I want to 
get back to Spain to finish it. In 
thirty months and seventeen days, 
now !” 

“And what is it called—your 
Spanish novel?” 

“Los Tres Mosqueteros.” 

I do not know why this anecdote 
always recurs to me when I speak 
of Daniel Fert. It is, I suppose, 
because Daniel resembles one of 
Dumas’ mousquetaires strayed into 
the nineteenth century. In fact, 
put together the carriage of Artag- 
nan, the pride of Athos, the vi- 
vacity of Aramis, and a little of 
the naiveté of Porthos, and you will 
have a pretty good idea of the 
young sculptor. Tis tall, slight 
figure has the elasticity of a stee! 
spring; he has a quick foot, a pow- 


erful arm, a supple wrist, and a 
curled moustache. His large blue 
eyes are set beneath eyebrows of 
the deepest black, and his Ingh, 
prominent and polished forehead is 
crowned with a profusion of fine 
dark hair. Add to this, a throat 
white as ivory; small, snowy téeth, 
that seem happy to live in so 
pretty a mouth; a nose, thin and 
aristocratic, like Francis [.; hands 
like a child’s; feet like a woman’s; 
and I think you will acknowledge 
that this makes a presentable hero 
for a romance—yet this is no ro- 
mance, 

This man, such as he is, is a 
cof#patriot of the light Arbois Wine, 
and son of a vine dresser without 
a vineyard, who worked out by the 
day. At four years of age, Daniel 
ran bare-footed on the road, beg- 
ging cents of travellers; at twelve, 
he broke stones like a man; at 
fifteen, he handled the pruning-bill, 
and carried a basket at the vintage. 
Ambition caused him to enter the 
service of a stone-mason at Besan- 
con, who gave him, first, blocks to 
polish, then, epitaphs to engrave, 
finally, monuments to sculpture, 
He had taste and skill; it was 
thought that he might carry off 
the first prize at Rome, and illus- 
trate his department. He was sent 
by the municipal authorities to Paris 
to study, with a pension of six hun- 
dred franes. He set off with his 


mother; his father had just died. 
Madame Fert, old before her time, 
like all peasant-women, but strong 
and patient, became 
housekeeper. 


her son’s 
Daniel was assidu- 
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ous at the Academy of Fine Arts, 
and made some money in his leis- 
ure moments. He studied Art in 
the morning, and Trade in the even- 
ing. After having worked accord- 
ing to the Academy all day, he 
drew designs for ornaments and 
clocks at night. In 1853, at the 
age of twenty-five, he voluntarily 
renounced further efforts for the 
first prize, and sent back the six 
hundred frances that he received 
annually from Besangon. “ De- 
didedly,” he said to his mother, “I 
am too old to go back to school; 
and sbesides, what would you do 
without me?” 

He was able now (not without 
difficulty) to gain his livelihood, 
but he had more talent than money. 

His busts and medallions are of 
a fineness and delicacy which re- 
call the exquisite style of Pradier; 
his compositions, which he was too 
poor to execute on a large scale, 
and which he therefore sold for 
models in bronze, are of a DOld 
type, like David’s. He worked 
passionately; not for money, nor 
tor fame, but for work’s sake. But 
when he had satisfied himself with 
his own productions, he gave them 
away. Merchants made admirable 
bargainms—for themselves: he did 
not make them pay for his progress, 
nor his vogue, nor his budding 
reputation. Madame Fert’s peas- 
ant-wisdom vainly battled against 
her son’s carelessness. 

Vainly she bade him remember 
his positive debts, his possible ill- 
nesses, and the holidays he would 
take; for he worked by fits and starts, 
as do all those who merit the name 
of artist. A mill can grind every 
day, but a brain which tries to do 
the same, will yield but sorry flour. 
When Daniel was at work, he 
would not have stirred to hear the 
statute of Memnon sing; but when 
he was in the vein for amusing 
himself, nothing could carry him 
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back to his studio—not even hun- 
ger, which is reported to be able 
to drive wolves out of the wood. He 
had but one regular habit—daily 
bodily exercise. He had himself 
waked up by his fencing-master, 
and it was at the gymnasium that 
he digested his breakfast; conse- 
quently, he is of immense strength, 
and violent in proportion. He is 
the last Frenchman who retains 
the custom of pitching people out 
of window. I recollect the day 
when he threw out of a first fléor, 
a water-carrier who replied inso- 
lently to his mother. From that 
time he has not met with any im- 
polite tradesmen. To his friends, 
and above all to his mother, he is 
gentleness itself. He strains the 
good soul to his heart with as much 
precaution as if he were afraid of 
breaking her. He could never per- 
suade her to get a servant; but 
whenever he had a little re 
money, he bought her a fine Jie, 
or a leghorn bonnet, or a few bot- 
tles of anisette cordial, which she 
preferred to anything else. 

When Madame Michaud came 
to find him, he was hard at work— 
it was time. Since the first of May 
he had been resting himself with- 
out stopping. He had completely 
forgotten that he had to pay on the 
fifteenth of July a thousand francs 
for materials, and two hundred to 
his landlord; one can’t think of 
every thing. Madame Michaud, 
with the catalogue of the Exhibi- 
tion in her hand, found him in the 
Faubourg St. Honoré, in the midst 
of asmall colony of artists and men 
of letters, where he and his mother 
occupied a rather elegant little 
mansion between Madame Noblet 
and Madame Persiani. 

Daniel was slightly amazed to see 
this great, tall, strange woman enter 
his studio. She walked straight 
towards him, and held out her 
large hand, which he could not 
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take, because he was modelling, 
and his fingers were covered with 
clay. 

“Shake hands,” she said; “you 
don’t know me, but I know you. 
I bought your Shipwrack of Don 
Juan. You are a great artist.” 

“My Shipwreck of Don Juan,” re- 
peated Daniel, quite overwhelmed. 

“Yes, your Shipwrack of Don 
Juan. It is in one of my drawing- 
rooms, on the clock. But that is 
not all; I want my busk for my 
nie¢e, who is going to marry M. 
Lefébure or M. de Marsal, I don’t 
know which, but soon. How much 
will you require,to take me?” 

“Twelve or fifteen sittings, ma- 
dam.” 

“That isn’t money, that. How, 
twelve sittings. I'll never have 
time. Where can I find twelve 
sittings? Besides, you live too far 
off. What in the world made you 
come into this wild country. You 
must cometome. Is two thousand 
francsenough? That will be nearly 
two hundred frances a day. How 
do you like me? I want to be in 
marble; busks in bronze are too 
gloomy; people all look like old 
Romans. You must choose a clean 
piece of marble and bring it to the 
chateau. I warn you if you don’t 
flatter me tremendously I won't 
have your busk. I don’t wish Vic- 
torine to set me up as a scare-crow 
to frighten the sparrows.” 

“ Madam, I think I can make a 
handsome bust of you, which will 
be very like.” 

“Don’t talk such folly. If it 
looks like me it will be frightful. I 
look like the Beresina with my 
moustache, It’s you who are hand- 
some! Let me see your side face! 
But, my dear sir, you are magnifi- 
cently beautiful! I, who thought 
that all sculptures looked like brick- 
layers. You must come and stay 
at the chateau. My niece is hand- 
some too; you shall see. I will 











send for your tools. She does not 
look like me, not in the least; that’s 
fortunate. I am curious to know 
if you will agree with me about the 
husband. M. Lefébure is awful, a 
profyle like a wild boar, and great 
rotundities at the knees. But rich! 
that’s why my brother wants him, 
M. de Marsal is better. Such a 
pretty name. I go for pretty names. 
Yours is singular. Fert! Fert! 
why not Bear? But you'll tell me 
that when any one is called Madame 
Michaud !.......it is precisely for 
that. Hlere is my address: At 
Sirguet’s Folly, back of the Gob- 
elins. There is only one park 
there, that is ours. Come early, we 
have some people to dinner; among 
the rest, M. de Marsal. Look here, 
don’t make love to her, you would 
put us ina fine fix. But how stupid 
of me; people in your position 
don’t get married. It’s all arranged. 
I'll see you this evening.” 

The most renowned waterfalls, 
frém the cascades of Tivoli to the 
cataract of Niagara, would seem to 
be ridiculously slow if compared 
with the torrential discourse of 
Madame Michand. Daniel behaved 
like the traveller overtaken by a 
rain-storm, he wrapped himself in 
the mantle of silence. The shower 
over and Madame Michaud gone, 
he summed up his recollections and 
concluded that he had discovered a 
way to make fifteen hundred franes 
in fifteen days; he allowed five 
hundred frances for the marble, ete. 
Madame Michaud’s face did not 
displease him ; life in the chateau 
seemed to promise well, and he had 
found an agreeable path towards 
paying his debts. 

He related the adventure to his 
mother while dressing himself. 

“ This is first rate,” said Madame 
Fert. “That unhappy debt kept 
me from sleeping. I will send you 
to-morrow the clay and boaster, and 
all the rest. I will look over your 
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clothes, see if the buttons are all 
right, and pack them up in the big 
trunk. You must look as nice as 
possible. Perhaps they play every 
evening, as they do at the Chateau 
d’Arbois; you will have to give 
something to the servants, take all 
the money we have in the house, 
except fifty francs. That’s enough 
for me to lasta month. You know 
I am never hungry when you ain’t 
here. Try and get through as soon 
as you can, and don’t waste your 
time. But, above all, do be care- 
ful there is a young lady in the 
house and you are a great goose.” 

“Don’t alarm yourself, mamma. 
I will take with me two hundred 
francs, and such a small matter as 
that dancing in my pocket, will 
bring me back to reason very 
quickly, if I should chance to be 
anxious to play the fool. Fora 
poor devil like me, a rich young 
lady is of no sex.” 

“So departed the young Prince 
of Tron for the kingdom of the in- 
comparaole Atalanta.” 

Victorine could not believe that 
so handsome a man, with so proud 
an air, was a simple artist con- 
demned to make a bust of Madame 
Michaud. She immediately built 
up a little romance quite as life-like 
as the last that she had read. 

* Certainly,” she thought, “ he is 
of high birth, look at his hands and 
feet. Rich? of course, unless a 
jealous magician or a dishonest 
guardian has cheated him of his 
inheritance. At the least, he must 
have some ruined castle on the 
banks of the Rhine or on the sum- 
mit of the Pyrenees. Where has 
he met me? At some ball last 
winter? Perhaps at the Spanish 
Ambassador’s, My aunt carried 
me off at midnight as if I were 
Cinderilla; she had one of her tire- 
some headaches. Poor prince! he 
saw me leave, and was in despair. 

From that fatal moment, he has 


sought me everywhere. I see how 
much he has suffered. Yesterday, 
chance or his good star conducted 
him to some artist’s studio. The 
sculptor was absent ; he waited for 
him; my aunt eame in, who could 
not guess the rest? But how will 
he carry on the ruse? How will 
he baffle the vigilance of his rivals? 
They will plainly see that this bust 
is never accomplished. M. Lefébure 
is clever; M.de Marsal is only half 
a fool; and my father who is coming 
back so soon! Of course, I*can 
help him to conceal his rank and 
his fortune, but if he is imprudent !” 

She began to fear that if the 
lappel of his coat were disarranged, 
the beautiful unknown would dis- 
close a diamond star upon his 
breast. 

Meanwhile, Daniel followed her 
to the chateau, talking on indiffer- 
ent topics and admiring the trees in 
the park. He was not blind to 
Victorine’s charms, and he thought 
as he walked along, that he would 
willingly take her bust for nothing 
if he were rich; but he scolded 
himself for such an absurd idea, 
and his mother’s recommendations 
recurred to him. 

They found Madame Michaud 
alighting from her carriage at the 
door. 

* How the mischief did you get 
in?” she asked. He related the 
manner in which he had effected 
his entrance intothe domain of the 
Guéblans, 

“By gracious!” said the good 
lady, very much astonished, “ the 
chamoises don’t jump better than 
you. That story will enchant my 
brother and make M. Lefébure very 
mad, Tam going to install you at 
once. Perruchon take this gentle- 
man to the green room. By the 
bye, you are going to sleep between 
Victorine’s two husbands—you can 
keep them from fighting.” 

Daniel bowed and went off. 
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“Well, asked Madame Michaud 
of her niece, “ what do you think 
of my sculpture? He is for my 
busk ; a surprise that [am making 
to myself. He will begin to-mor- 
row in the little saloon. He don’t 
look like an artisk, does he? He is 
a hundred times better than all 
those gentlemen. The woman who 


marries him ean boast that she has 
a handsome husband! But I for- 
bid you to look at him; if I find 
out that you think him handsome, 
Til turn him out of doors right 
away. After all, M. de Marsal 
isn’t so bad.” 

“Can my aunt.be in the plot?” 
thought Victorine. 


CHAPTER III. 


Daniel took possession of a very 
pretty chamber furnished with ele- 
gant simplicity. The hangings 
were of a light green chintz cov- 
ered with bouquets of pink and 
white roses. . The bed was placed 
in a kind of alcove formed by two 
dressing-rooms. The toilette table, 
the secretary and the chairs were 
only of maple-wood, but of modern 
fashion and high finish. The book- 
stand held about fifty volumes of 
new novels, and a few of those solid 
works that one likes to turn over 
at night, by way of being put to 
sleep. The carpet was now replaced 
by a fresh matting. The window 
opened on a magnificent view; 
first, the flower-garden,—then the 
park with its high hedges,—bey ond 
a laundresses’ green, blossoming 
with towels and shirts,—and in the 
distance Paris, the dome of the 
Pantheon, the Val-de-Grace, and 
the old spire of the Henri IV. 
College. 

The young artist found himself 
so comfortable in his new domain 
that he already began to regret 
that he would have to quit it. He 
would have made haste slowly, 
according to the precept of Boi- 
leau, and have dragged on his bust 
until the month of October, if it 
had not been for the pressing ne- 
cessity of those fifteen hundred 


frances. But the fifteen hundred 
francs were indispensable, and noth- 
ing could or must interfere with 
the fifteen hundred francs. During 
this reverie, which would have 
amazed Victorine, he drew an arm- 
chair towards the window, looked 
at the landscape, thought of Ma- 
dame Michaud’s profile, closed his 
eyes, and slept the sleep of the 
gladiators until the first dinner-bell. 

Ile found a company of about 
twenty people, seated in the flower 
garden, on rustic chairs looking like 
twisted rushes, and made of cast- 
iron, Madame Michaud had not yet 
come down, she was powdering her 
hair. He glanced around _ this 
crowd for a familiar face and only 
saw Victorine’s, so he turned to- 
wards her with a_ precipitation 
which was remarked. A person, 
placed in a circle of new acquaint- 
ances, clings to a countenance he 
has once seen, like a drowning man 
to a straw Victorine was con- 
fused, particularly as she saw all 
eyes directed towards her. A little 
more, and she would have whis- 
pered, “Take care, they are watch- 
ing us.” 

At the second sound of the bell, 
Madame Michaud appeared, with 
three point lace flounees, and the 
artist breathed more freely, The 
Queen of the land of Michaud, took 
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his arm, put him on her left at ta- 
ble, and never said four words to 
him during the dinner. His other 
neighbour was a deaf old dowager, 
so he ate heartily without being 
disturbed. 

The conversation dwelt upon the 
trifles of the Faubourg St.Germain. 
Ile listened and enjoyed his repast. 
But he looked around presently for 
M. de Marsal and M. Lefébure, 
those two wooers that Madame 
Michaud had announced to him. 
He immediately recognized them. 

Mr. Francis Lefébure is the only 
son of the celebrated lawyer Pierre 
Lefébure, who made himself known 
in the trial of Cadoudal. The 
father, who had nothing in 1804, 
became rich by the liberality of the 
elder branch, and his clients of the 
Faubourg St. Germain. At the 
aceession of Charles X. he refused 
to be made a peer. He left to his 
son 200,000 francs a year, very 
middling talents, more emphasis 
than eloquence, and a_ hereditary 
ugliness. 

~M. Lefébure, second of the name, 
is a squat, stout, red-faced man; 
thick nose, thick lips, large near- 
sighted eyes, apoplectic neck, high 
shoulders, short arms, massive legs, 
If he did not shave every day his 
beard would grow on his eye balls. 
I must acknowledge that it is rare 
to find a man more carefu! of his 
person. Ie watches his figure as 
an Italian watches his enemy. He 
keeps himself on a strict diet, only 
eats poultry ; refuses vegetables and 
pastry, and wears a Russian belt. 
He takes the most violent exercise, 
and indulges passionately in gym- 
nastics—is great in boxing, fencing, 
the use of the sabre. and the sword— 
and all this is done to conquer the 
embonpoint which threatens him, 
and to prevent him from looking 
like his father, who looked like a 
hogshead. These exercises, begun 
as a necessity, have ended by being 


a pleasure and a pride. He glories 
in his physical talents, and thinks 
less of his reputation as a lawyer 
than he does of his fame as a 
boxer. On the whole, a gallant 
man, and rather superior in intel- 
lect to most fencing masters. 

M. de Marsal despises M. Le- 
fébure’s strength, and M. Lefébure 
despises M. de Marsal’s weakness? 
If it be true that all of us are born 
under some constellation, the Vi- 
comte de Marsal is surely under 
the influence of the milky way. 
Ido not exagerate in saying that 
he is the whitest of men, with the 
exception of the Albinos. His 
pale, thin person is one of those 
which escapes all maladies, old 
age included. Sickness does not 
know where to take hold of him, 
and time can’t make a mark on 
him. He is full forty years old and 
yet if you saw him, you would cer- 
tainly exclaim, like Madame Mi- 
chaud, “Poor young man!” This 


frail creature is captain of a frigate _ 


and officer of the Legion of Honour. 
M. de Marsal entered the naval 
school at fourteen and made all his 
trips in port. His only expedition 
was a voyage around the world, 
during which he encountered no 
enemy but sea-sickness. The pis- 
tols which he loaded the day before 
he set sail, in 1840, had not yet 
been discharged in 1855. But the 
young officer did not lose his time 
after all—he picked up shells. He 
has the finest collection of conchs 
in France, and is the sole possessor 
of the ostrea marsaliana of Hong 
Kong, discovered and baptised by 
him. It is not the possession of 
this rare conchological treasure, 
however, which permitted M. de 
Marsal to aspire to the hand of the 
fair Mil’e de Guéblan. He has 
other titles. His name is one of 
the oldest among the aristocracy 
of Lorraine. The de Marsals have 
intermarried with the Rochefou- 
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caulds, the Tour d’Auvergnes, &c. 
Victorine thinks little of these 
advantages, M. de Guéblan still 
less, but Madame Michaud is quite 
wild about fine names and good 
blood. M. de Marsal’s wit is, 
by no means, so exalted as his 
birth, and he has little fortune, but 
his education is perfect. He has 
that exquisite politeness which dis- 
tinguishes naval officers, for you 
know, I suppose, that the day of 
“sea-dogs” has gone by,—that sail- 
ors no longer swear strange oaths,—— 
and that when etiquette shall be 
finally banished from our draw- 
ing rooms, we shall find her en- 
throned in the cabins of our ships- 
of-war, 

M. de Marsal, who eats little, and 
M. Lefébure, who is obliged to diet, 
had time to examine the new comer. 
They had long left off examining 
each other—each was sure that he 
would have the best of his rival. 
The one counted on his name, the 
other on his fortune. The “gentle 
man” trusted to M’me Michaud; 
the “citizen” believed in the sup- 
port of M. de Guéblan. But the 
arrival of this intruder perplexed 
them. This handsome young man, 
whom no one knew, and whom 
M’me Michaud seemed to have 
brought out of a box, seemed to 
them quite capable of playing the 
part of the third thief, who runs off 
with the prize while the first two 
are disputing which shall have it. 
The Pantagruelic appetite of Daniel 
re-assured them at first: what 
could one fear from a man who eat 
likea ploughman? However, Vic- 
torine, seated in front of her aunt, 
lifted her eyes very often towards 
the stranger, 

When dinner was over, the two 
suitors instinctively drew near Mme. 
Michaud. She introduced her guest. 
“Here,” she said, “this is M. Fert, 
a new boarder, the author of my 
clock, he is going to do my head, 
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By the way, did you tell them to 
bring the marble ?” 

Daniel could not help smiling, 
as he answered, “ Oh, Madam! we 
have plenty of time yet before we 
need the marble,” 

“ How so! pleuty of time! but 
Tamina hurry. I want to begin 
to-morrow.” 

The artist informed his model 
that he must first take her bust in 
clay, then mould it in plaster, then 
correct it carefully, before he touch- 
ed the marble. 


“Gracious! how long!” said 
Mme. Michaud. 
“He wants to gain time,” 


thought Victorine, who had not lost 
a word of the conversation. Coffee 
was handed. 

There were five or six young 
women among the guests. M. de 
Marsal went to the piano and play- 
ed a waltz. Daniel danced with 
Mile. de Guéblan, and danced well. 

“T was sure of it,” she said in- 
wardly , “but he will compromise 
himself. There is no sculptor who 
dances like this.” 

The waltz ended, Daniel took M. 
de Marsal’s place and played a 
quadrille. He was only a tolerable 
musician, but quite as good as M. 
Marsal. Mme. Michaud was 
vis-a-vis to her niece. In the ladies’ 
chain, she pressed her hand, and 
said, “Do you hear that? Fora 
man who breaks marble with a 
hammer”........! , 


. 
ae 


“Certainly,” thought Victorine, 
“my aunt is in the secret.” 

At ten o’clock, half of the com- 
pany returned to Paris, and there 
were no longer enough ladies to 
dance. Card tables were put out. 
Daniel had the imprudence to con- 
fess that he played whist. He 
found himself M. Lefébure’s part- 
ner, against M. de. Marsal and M. 
Lerambert, the banker. M. Le- 
rambert did not know that he had 
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an artist for adversary. He shuf- 
fled the cards, and asked, 

“The usual game—short whist-— 
a louis d’or on the odd trick ?” 

M. Lefébure cried out quickly, 

“That’s very high for a poor 
lawyer.” 

But Daniel had already ans- 
wered : 

“ Yes, sir, the usual game.” 

Victorine blushed to the ears: 
“What will they think when he 
draws out a long purse full of gold 
pieces?” She advanced and said, 
““M. Fert, I only permit you to play 
one rubber ; after that, pray come 
to me.” 

She did not wait long. Daniel 
lost and lost, and left his ten louis 
on the table. He emptied his 
pockets with such an air of indif- 
ference that M. de Marsal and M. 
Lefébure exchanged a rapid glance, 
which might have been translated, 

“It seems people get a great 
deal of money by making clocks !” 

M’me Michaud saw nothing of 
all this; she was playing a round 
game at the neighbouring table. 
Daniel went off rather pensively ; 
he was thinking that when they 
brought his tools the next day he 
would not be able to pay the bearer. 
Victorine took his arm and said, “I 
am really ashamed of my ignorance. 
We havea deal of statuary here, 
good and bad, and Ie .nnot dis- 
tinguish the one from the other; will 
you give me a lesson in criticism— 
you, who belong to that school ?” 
She wished to prove to him thatshe 
was not his dupe, and that she had 


never mistaken him for a sculptor. 


Daniel was like a good many 
artists—no sort of critic. He recog- 
nized what was really fine, but was 
incapable of saying why it was so, 
He walked meekly through all the 
drawing-rooms, stopping at each 
bronze and at each marble, and de- 
ciding on them with asingle word, 
He said, “This is good; that is 
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detestable. That figure is absurd : 
this one is fooiishly executed. This 
group is the’ work of a man whe 
understands his business: that one 
is attempted by an idiot.” 

“Tow do you like this, the In- 
fant Christ ?” 

“Tt is pretty.” 

“ And this Philopcemen 2” 

“Tt isthe master-piece of modern 
sculpture.” 

“Why?” 

“Because no one in these days 
has vet done anything better.” 

“This Spartacus ?” 

“ Good composition; poor work.” 

“This Penelope ?” 

“Good, very good.” 

“This Don Juan ?” 

“ Middling.” 

“ How, middling?” 

“Yes, it is crude and scratchy.” 

“ But it is yours !” 

“T know it.” 

“We will stop here. I thank 
you for the lesson. Now, sir artist, 
Iam as learned as you.” Victorine 
then thought, “I am_ curious to 
know what he will do about taking 
my aunt’s bust. I vow I shall not 
miss one sitting.” 

When she re-appeared, leaning 
on Daniel’s arm, M. Lefébure and 
M. de Marsal promised themselves 
to keep a strict watch on this 
young intruder, who had managed 
to circumvent the aunt while he 
wandered about with the niece. 

M’me Michaud said, in a loud 
voice, when they were about retir- 
ing for the night, “To-morrow, 
after breakfast, we will commence 
my busk in this room. Whoever 
cares for me will be here.” 

“Madame,” exclaimed the two 
suitors in a breath, and bowing pro- 
foundly. 

That night, on entering his 
chamber, Daniel found it less pret- 
ty, the furniture less elegant, the 
bed less comfortable than he had 
taken them to be at first sight. You 
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see his pockets were empty. Man 
is thus constituted ; no money—no 
illusions. That is why poor people 
are less happy than rich ones. 

The next morning he got up at 
eight o’clock and went to Paris 
with his watch and chain. He 
took very good care not to go and 
tell his mother how he had played 
whist and how much he had lost ; 
such a confession would only have 
brought him a remonstrance of the 
first order,whereas he addressed him- 
self to “his uncle,” who lent him two 
hundred francs without explanation, 
without reproaches and without ad- 
vice. Besides, whoneeded a watch 
at the Chateau de Guéblan? where 
you could consult fifty clocks and 
@ sun-dial. 

Noon was striking when break- 
fast was served. The guests of the 
preceding night had departed, and 
there only remained the wooers 
and Daniel. M. Lefébure drank a 
cup of tea; M.de Marsal eat a 
small slice of salmon; Victorine 
pecked at a plate of cherries; the 
sculptor and his model bravely 
attacked an enormous pdaté. 

M’me Michaud told Daniel that 
his implements had come, with a 
horrible basket full of fat looking 
clay, and that every thing was 
ready. The rivals were too eager 
to overlook Daniel, to be able to 
pursue their daily occupations.— 
Ordinarily, the captain went fish- 
ing, and the lawyer fenced with 
M. de Guéblan or shot magpies. 


They all took a turn in the park 
before the sitting. M’me Michaud 
related to M. Lefébure, Daniel’s 
wonderful leap. M. de Marsal was 
highly amused at this manner of 
entering without announcement. 

“T think,” he said, “Master Le- 
fébure has found his master.” 

“IT don’t pride myself on jump- 
ing ditches,” replied the lawyer. 
“However skilful we may be in this 
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line, there is always a little animal 
who can surpass us.” 

“What little animal?” asked 
M’me Michaud. 

‘The kangaroo. I'll show you 
one at the Garden of Plants.” 

“I did not jump for glory or 
fame,” said Daniel, “I simply coald 
not find the gate.” 

“Do you fence, sir?” 

“Yes; and you?” 

“These fifteen years at Lozd’s 
gallery.” 

“Ah! And I, only in my studio, 
We are not of the same school.” 

“Indeed, M. Fert, you fence?” 
eried Victorine. “My papa will 
adore you.” 

On their way back to the cha- 
teau, M’me Michaud enquired of 
Daniel, if the presence of these 
gentlemen at their sittings would 
incommode him? 

“No, madam, not in the least, 
unless they prevent you from keep- 
ing still. As for me, I could work 
with a cannon firing at my ears.” 

“Don’t be afeared. I will sit as 
still as a Quaker. Observe those 
two lovers: it is a perfect play for 
you. What do you think of the 
lawyer?” 

“TI think he is very stout.” 

“Poor man! he does everything 
he can to get rid of his stoutness 
except drink vinegar. And the 
captain? 

“T think he is very thin.” 

“Yes: I often ask myself how it 
is that a strong wind don’t blow 
him away. I expect he carries 
lead in his pockets. Which would 
you choose if you were a woman?” 

“T fancy I should require several 
years to reflect about it.” 

“Dreadful! Don’t tell Victorine 
that: she has been already reflect- 
ing for six months. You must 
think it strange that we have two 
suitors on hand at once: but it is 
my idea. My brother would not 
give up his lawyer, and I held on 
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to my gentleman—so [I said, ‘In- 
vite them both and let Victorine 
choose.’ I don’t know if she has a 
preference. Anyways, she hides 
it. Getto be friends with her, and 
find out the secret. She devours 
books and scribbles all the time: 
she reads all the morning and 
writes all the evening. T should 
soon know what she is after, if I 
were a little piece of paper.” 

All those who have sat for their 
portraits know, that the first sitting 
is almost always passed in deciding 
upon the attitude, arranging the 
light, and preparing the work for 
the future. 

M’me Michaud’s head-dress did 
not take less than two hours.— 
The worthy lady meant to have an 
antique bust with a Pompadour 
coiffure. Daniel saw that she had 
a Roman profile,—large features, 
narrow forehead, small head. He 
let the w aiting-maid make and un- 
make a wonderful edifice of hair, 
about which everybody had some- 
thing to say. Then he asked 
permission to try his hand: he 
rolled up his sleeves and arranged 
an admirable cameo-coiffure. It 
took him but two or three seconds. 

The waiting-maid let fall her 
arms in token of stupefaction: 
M’me Michaud looked in the glass 
and cried out that he had put a 
new head on her. shoulders’: the 
rivals whispered “barber” to each 


other: and Victorine said to her- 
(To be Continued.) 


self: “It must be acknowledged 
that he is a capital hair- dresser, 
but as for sculpture, 

Daniel began to model his bust, 
and then the work became difficult. 
In those days of the month of 
April, when the wind flies, at every 
instant, from east to west, and from 
North to South, the weathercocks 
don’t turn with such rapidity as 
M’me Michaud’s head. 

“ Restless as the wave,” is a say- 
ing which would imperfectly paint 
the perpetual agitation of her whole 
figure. She thought that it was 
quite enough to sit down, so she 
consoled herself for this partial 
immobility by talking from right 
to left, nodding to each person as 
she addressed them, imitating the 
telegraph with her arms, and beat- 
ing time with her feet. Of course, 
she was perfectly exhausted after 
an hour passed in this sort of exer- 
cise: thesitting mustend. Daniel 
had wasted more patience in these 
sixty minutes than a dervish does 
in sixty years—and the bust was 
not begun! 

“I predicted it,” thought Victo- 
rine. 

“Ouf! said M’me Michaud, “this 
is No.1! Eleven more sittings, 
and we will have finished.” 

Daniel dared not tell her that if 
the others resembled this No. 1, 
it would take more than a hun- 
dred. 











To a Friend. 


TO A FRIEND. 


Yes, thou art lone and last of all, 
Sad remnant of a faded line; 

Nine forms were once within the hall, 
Now, only thine. 


The doors of their eternal home 


Have shut them from thy sorrowing eyes ; 


And thou survivest, as the foam 
The wave that dies. 


Two little ones are laid to rest 
Close by the moaning ocean waves; 
Three sleep where broad Ohio’s breast 
Heaves by their graves. 


One slumbers in the tropic vale , 
The icy North holds one from thee; 
O’er one’s deep tomb the hurrying sail 
Glides on the sea. 


As, when a joyous gathering ends, 
And festal lamps have died away, 
Some last retiring taper sends 
Its lonely ray, 


So, from thy darkened home are gone 
The cheerful lights it once possessed ; 

And thou, the last, art lingering on, 
Lone lamp of rest. 


Yet O, they are not quenched, but shine 
Beyond this world with holier ray: 
And wait till they may blend with thine 
In perfect day. 
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A VOYAGE IN SEARCH OF THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


A SELENOLOGICAL FRAGMENT. 


The man in the moon is a gen- 
tleman whose grimacing features 
are familiar to all, but of whose 
distant dominions few possess any 
definite knowledge. Some may 
suppose him to be a kind of eter- 
nal Robinson Crusoe; others may 
regard him as the sovereign pro- 
tector of the queer beings described 
in the famous “ Herschell hoax,” 
some twenty-five years ago; while 
those who conceive themselves in 
possession of correct information, 
consider the faint outlines of his 
nose and eyes as marking the boun- 
daries of huge continents and 
oceans, or even volcanos. It may 
be a heartless task thus gratuitously 
to upset the pleasant fables of the 
nursery, or of popular opinion; but 
yet the subject may be sufficiently 
interesting to some readers to war- 
rant a passing contemplation, and, 
disregarding for a moment the 
tender thoughts that are naturally 
associated with this silvery lumi- 
nary, and endeavouring to free 
ourselves from the contracted in- 
fluences of our own sphere, we may 
thus attempt to investigate the real 
physical character of the moon. 

A learned professor at Clausthal, 
while alluding to the distance of 
the moon from our planet, took 
occasion to observe, that in our 
age of rapid travel the journey 
thither would not be beyond the 


* This remark is from his recent German work, entitled “ Geologische Fragen,’’ 


reach of possibility, but that in 
consideration of the total absence 
of all lager-beer saloons on the 
road, he could not conscientiously 
counsel his hearers to try it. Re- 
membering this felicitous advice, 
we shall take the precaution ‘to fill 
our respective pocket-flasks with a 
more enduring liquid, and bid 
adieu to all sublunar cares; though 
not as moon-struck beings, but as 
sane enquirers after truth. Unlike 
Diogenes, who sought a man on 
earth, we go to seek for the man 
in the moon. 

One of the features which strikes 
us terrestrials most forcibly, upon 
reaching the moon, is the total ab- 
sence of water, in consequence of 
which—be it said by way of pa- 
renthesis—the man in the moon is 
necessarily forced to “take his li- 
quor straight.” Air is likewise 
absent. Both these facts are al- 
ready proved by there being no 
atmosphere, which is observable by 
the distinctness with which stars 
may be seen close to its margin. 
Few readers, who may think this 
article worth their perusal, are 
probably unacquainted with these 
circumstances, but yet it seemed 
proper to revive their memories, as 
we shall have occasion to recur 
to it. 

“The moon,” says Cotta,* “is 
the only cosmical body in the uni- 


a volume from which most of the scientific information here presented has been 
culled. The writer embraces this opportunity of recommending to the perusal 
of those readers conversant with the German language, a work which, in a style 
easy of comprehension, ably depicts the present stage of geological science. 
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versé 1 which we are permitted to 
logies of form with our 
“just as the meteoric 
stones the only ones in which 
we can study the analogies of sub- 
stance.” 

It is but reasonable to anticipate 
much similarity between the gen- 
esis of the moon and of the earth, 
although the absence of air and 
water gives rise to great differences 
also. The elements of these may 
be present, but they are not com- 
bined in the manner in which we 
observe them here. Devoid of 
atmospheric air, real fire cannot 
exist on the moon—that is to say, 
no flame, and the whole idea of 
actual voleanos thus crumbles to 
dust. 

The moon, as it will thus be 
seen, cannot exhibit an innumera- 
ble variety of phenomena, which 
we daily perceive. But it is highly 
probable that the luminary, which 
we are now investigating, In a 
measure represents an early stage 
of development of our planet ar- 
rested on a sudden; and we may, 
therefore, singular as it may seem, 
employ our knowledge of the moon 
for the purpose of studying matters 
in the earliest geological history of 
the earth, which are now no longer 
observable with us. The moon 
can show none of the effects and 
consequences of oxidation and de 
nudation, and very few even of at- 
trition ; for specific gravity, un- 
aided by aqueous action, would be 
but impotent as an agent in 
producing conspicuous geological 
effects. Disintegration and decom- 





position, if not entirely prevented,. 
are certainly much diminished in: 


force in comparison with their ef- 
fects as we notice them here. The 
surface is congealed in flagrante 
delictu. 

We are unable to examine more 
than one hemisphere of the moon ; 
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but_the physical developments of 
this are better known to usin many 
than some portions of our 
We are furnished with a 
complete plan or map, and the 
imperfections of our own vision 
are the only obstacles in its con- 
templation, but already have the 
superior telescopes of modern man- 
ufacture materially diminished the 
deficiencies of our natural organs. 
While, therefore, ignorant still of 
the composition of the moon, and 
only aware that this must differ 
from that of the earth, since the 
specific gravity of the entire mass 
of the former is only five-ninths of 
that of our sphere, we may yet 
investigate the superficial inequali- 
ties of that luminary with extreme 
accuracy. 

The surface of the moon presents 
a great variety in the brilliancy of 
its reflections, and in the spots a 
faint resemblance to portions of the 
human face has been detected. For- 
merly astronomers considered these 
differences as indicating oceans, 
continents and islands, but it has 
now been discovered that this view 
is altogether erroneous. As a gen- 
eral rule the lighter points and linés 
indicate isolated mountains and 
ridges, or, better to express myself, 
the more elevated spots are usually 
lighter than the depressions or 
valleys; and yet this is not uni- 
formly the case. Thus there are 
instances, where two mountains, 
whose height—measured by their 
shadows—appears quite equal, ex- 
hibits very different shades of bril- 
lianey during the full moon, when 
they cast no shadow at all. From 
this we may deduce a diversity of 
composition, for the sands of Sahara 
and the white chalk cliffs of Eng- 
land would reflect light very differ- 
ently from the dark cliffs of New- 
foundland, or the gloomy rocks of 
the Unaka mountains. The same 


as 
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is therefore very probably the case 
in the moon. 

The absence of water in the moon 
prevents the adoption of any defi- 


nite level by which to make a’ 


comparative estimate of the height 
of the mountains, All that we are 
consequently enabled to ascertain, 
regarding the elevation of these, 
refers only to their immediate 
vicinity. At the same time the 
absence of an ocean exaggerates the 
comparative differences of eleva- 
tions and depressions, and thus we 
must imagine our earth as divested 
of seas likewise, if we wish to form 
any just conclusions as to the com- 
parative height of lunar and terres- 
trial mountains. The apparently 
much greater elevation of the for- 
mer will then be materially dimin- 
ished, although they may still con- 
tinue to remain larger than our 
own. Very certainly the height of 
the former, when compared with 
the size of their sphere, is vastly 
superior to that of the latter, when 
compared with the size of the earth. 
In addition to this, it is very cer- 
tain that the lofty mountains of the 
moon must afford a much more 
imposing spectacle to the explorer 
of that sphere, than the proudest 
peaks of the earth; for even, where 
the ascertained height is equal, it 
must be remembered that that of 
the lunar mountains refers only to 
the rise above their immediate base, 
so that those mountains are neces- 
sarily much steeper and more rug- 
ged than ours. This is not surpri- 
sing when we reflect that the entire 
list of the results of atmospheric 
and aqueous action are not to be 
found on the moon. 

The moon is not only provided 
with long sierras likefthe earth, but 
also with a kind of fmountains 
which we do not possess. I allude 
to the ring mountains: vast circular 
ridges, which somewhat resemble 


the craters of our voleanoés, al- 
though in almost all cases greatly 
exceeding these in dimensions, The 
circular ridge surrounds a basin, in 
the centre of which rises a cone, 
sometimes itself depressed at its 
apex. Unlike our volcanos, the 
cone is, however, always much 
lower than the encompassing ridge, 
as Beer and Maedler assert. Be- 
sides, no appearance of any streams 
of lava is afforded. “The bright 
streaks,” says Cotta, “which radiate 
from the centre of many of these 
ring mountains cannot possibly be 
regarded as such, since they tra- 
verse mountains and valleys with 
equal regularity.” Bessel explains 
these vast mountain circles as indi- 
cating the boundaries of enormous 
bubbles, which collapsed during the 
congelation of the lunar surface, 
and compares them to the bubbles 
of cooling pitch, which very often 
exhibit similar forms. 

The bright streaks, and the long 
and regular rills, which are so com- 
mon on the surface of the moon, 
are difficult of explanation. Cotta 
suggests that they may be veins and 
crevices, but the fact cannot yet be 
satisfactorily established ; while nu- 
merous other phenomena await the 
farther developments of observa- 
tion; for even those portions of the 
moon, once supposed to be level, 
are now known to possess very un- 
even surfaces. 

Thus vanish all the pretty no- 
tions about the man in the moon. 
The scientific and the practical 
tendency of our age banishes him, 
in company with the knights of 
Arthur’s court, to the long forgot- 
ten fairy land, whose light footed 
inhabitants no longer unite for fes- 
tive revels beneath his gaze. In his 
place we see a rough mountain 
region, terrific in its grandeur, but 
barren and desolate. Both vegeta- 
ble and animal nature shrink from 
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its sterile surface. No cooling the more desolate and fearful, 
breezes fan the brow. All is mo- because around on all sides rise 
tionless; not the calm of happy the mighty emblems of the active 


rest, but the inactivity of death— past. Such is the lover's star. 





FRAGMENT. 
FINALE OF THE DANDY-LION. 


Your Dandy-Lion ’s but a buttertly, 
Most exquisitely languid ; who soon tires 
Of his own wings ; who shows, but never uses, 
Their vans; and ever finds the expense of motion, 
Exhaustion of his moral! All's not gold 
That his wing carries; and, ere many seasons, 
He finds the keeping even of that a cost, 
If not a care and canker. He soon rusts, 
And the gay lacquer of his painted garments, 
Will need more wit than haply was his portion, 
To win his tailor’s ear most suitably 
For a new suit. His life’s a very hard one, 
In conflict with his tastes and appetites ; 
But, luckily, a short one. 

In brief season, 
You find him, as the tailors phrase it, seedy, 
Spite of all lacquering ; and growing oozy, 
Subsiding from the garden to the swamp ;— 
Glad then to happen on discarded flowers, 
In precincts, which, last season, were too common 
For his so dainty palate. He'll get back, 
If fate and the east wind will suffer it, 
To some poor spinster flower, upon the rock 
Of her own fears and longings ;—and be happy, 
Simply to find a nest,—4 housing shelter, 
And plain short commons, and the waste coarse fare, 
Which, when his wings were gay with virgin lacquer, 
Had only moved his loathing! One short summer, 
And the gay flutterer in the palace precincts, 
Wriggling ’mongst roses and lilies,—flies them all, 
To dwell in cabbage and in kitchen garden; 
Happy in refuge where one pot is boiling. 
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‘The Asphodel. 


THE ASPHODEL.*—BALLAD. 


Thou hasi brought me a beautiful wreath, 
But alas! for us both, alas! 

Thou hast gathered the Asphodel, 

Thou hast brought me the flower of Death, 
The beautiful flower of Death! 

Dost thou not feel its breath, 

The odour of the grave and the grass, — 
The perishing things that pass,— 

The clay and the hollow cell ? 

Alas ! for us both, alas! 

It is death thou hast brought me, Death! 


And its odour ’s abroad in the air, 

Though the summer bloom be bright ; 
There is not a breath in the sky, 

And never a sign of cloud; 

And all things are looking fair ;— 

So the serpent lies under the rose, 

And the tempest takes his repose 

In the hushes of noon and of night. 

But the very hush is a fright, 

And we feel that there spreads a blight— 
The death is abroad in the air, 

And one of us twain will die! will die! 
Make the shroud—make the shroud—make the shroud, 
For the Death is abroad in the air! 


Alas! for us both, alas! 

For what if but one should fall! 

What were life, then, to thee or to me, 
Life, in its horror, alone! 

Could’st thou bear to behold me pass? 
Could I spread o’er thy limbs the pall? 
What were left to either, to feel or to see, 
To think, or to know. when the one is gone, 
The one that was ever the one and all— 
The all that we sought, the all we moan!— 
Alas, for us both, alas! 

Thus losing the all we’ve known! 


I know that the sign is mine; 
I know that the doom is near ; 





* The Asphodel, with the Greeks, was the emblem of death. 





The Asphodel. 


Though without a portent of fear; 

And the skies so bright and clear! 

Tis a voice that speaks in my heart, 

And it cries with a dreary tone! 

Oh! speak with that voice of thine; 
Soothe me. and stifle this fear, 

So full of terror, so stark and so drear !— 
Alas, for us both, alas! alas! 

Tt passes—the shadow—~’twas meant to pass ; 
But it cries as it goes,—“ Depart! Depart” 
The doom is in every sound of moan, 

And the doom, I feel it, is mine, is mine— 
God be praised that ’tis only mine— 

That it is not thine—not thine! 


Yet, how dreary the prayer, how little fond, 

As if life for either had aught beyond, 

The hour that sees the one of us pass! 

Alas, for us both, alas! 

What of thee, when I am gone,— 

When my voice thou shalt hear no more— 
When my breast shall give thee no rest, 

Nor yield its pillow to thine! 

Oh! the horror to think of thee,— 

Thou, in thy widowhood, lone! 

When my agony all is o’er, 

And thou look’st for no love of mine, 

Yet, at midnight callest for me ;— 

Calling, in slumbers that bless no more ;— 
Calling, how vainly, with what sad tone— 
While the shadows pass o’er the misty glass, 
And Day looks in with a glare through the pane, 
Though the Dawn bears it with the clouds and rain, 
And thou knowest it shines in vain! 

Oh! the horror to think of thee— 

Thus lone! How lone, and I gone! 

Alas, for thy widowhood then ; 

With the dark between us and the midnight moan, 
Thou lone, how lone, and—I gone! 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE REVOLUTION, 


The following highly interesting 
narratives of Revolutionary experi- 
ence are from the pen of an old 
soldier of the Revolution, written 
by his own hands, and preserved 
carefully by his grand-children, 
They are furnished us by his grand- 
son, an able writer and distinguish- 
ed lawyer of Tennessee. It will be 
seen from the narrative that the 
old soldier was no common man, 
but could handle his pen as dex- 
terously as he did his broad-sword, 
and that he utters himself in the 
simple, clear, straightforward and 
emphatic manner in which, as we 
may reasonably conjecture, he went 
into battle; having a serious pur- 
pose of making himself felt, and 
knowing exactly how and where to 
put in his blows. We give the 
letter of his grand-son, with which 
the MSS. were transmitted to us. 
We can only add that these are 
bona fide revelations. They are no 
inventions, but constitute that sort 
of material out of which the inven- 
tions of art in fiction are apt to be 
most happily wrought. The in- 
trinsic interest of these narratives 
will suffice to commend them to 
the reader; but when we perceive 
that the statements belong to our 
own section, and form a valuable 
addition to our Carolina chronicles, 
we feel the interest of the story to 
be doubled; and there are few 
Southrons who will not find it be- 
coming and grateful to preserve a 
copy of these well written reminis- 
cences of the times that tried the 
souls and sinews of our most noble 
ancestry. Our correspondent’s let- 
ter runs thus:—We only suppress 
his name, as not distinetly author- 
ized to reveal it to the public. 


J. C. T. TO W. G. 8. 

Nasnvit_e, Feb, 25th, 1858. 

Dear Sir:—Your very kind let- 
ter was duly received, and would 
have been answered at once, but 
that our circuit court has been in 
session almost from that time to 
this. Since its adjournment, a week 
ago, I have busied myself almost 
entirely in preparing the copies 
which are herewith enclosed. 

I was a good deal disappointed 
to find so small a part of my grand- 
father’s writing devoted to the sub- 


ject about which his own experience 


and participation had made him so 
well informed—the Revolutionary 
War. The three papers I send are 
all I can now find, out of which 
you can likely pick some one or 
two facts of more or less value. I 
hope, however, that you will per- 
sonally be interested in the naiveté 
with which the old gentleman tells 
his story. It will explain that, and 
also the possession of these papers, 
to tell vou some little of his history. 
After the war, he studied medicine, 
but being independent of a profes- 
sion, he never practiced to any ex- 
tent. He, had, however, a natural 
love of science, and the pleasure of 
his life was to increase his very 
considerable proportion of theoreti- 
‘al and practical acquaintance with 
it. He was a member of the first one 
or two Legislatures of South Caro- 
lina; and “then, strangely enough, 

with his family and negroes emi- 
grated to Tennessee in 1796. Much 
as though you and I were now with 
our negroes and wives, to remove 
to the remotest of Utah. Among 
other things brought with him were 
apparatus ‘suitable to a student of 
the philosophy of electricity, then 








a scieuce in its infancy; and, in- 
deed, only now, as a body may say, 
in its little boyhood. Also, he had 
extraordinary knowledge of Mes- 
merism, for which he paid a French- 
man two hundred guineas. People 
are now living who saw him, more 
than fifty years ago, mesmerise 
more than one subject. Like a 
man of sense, he ceased to do so 
on account of the astonishment it 
caused, and as he said, it became 
disagreeable, because as inexplica- 
ble to him as to those who wit- 
nessed it. 

Always having been a man of 
letters, more or less, in the decline 
of life he amused himself by writ- 
ing, and was always pressed by his 
children to leave a written account 
of the Revolutionary War. The 
pieces of disjointed narrative I send 
were doubtless written in compli- 
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ance with their often repeated re- 
quest. As might have been ex- 
pected, the subject, which was 
agreeable enough to talk of, was 
irksome when he came to write of 
it. The story which he tells in the 
third person was of himself, and is 
one [ was quite familiar with when 
a child. [I recollect well that he 
further said the tories declared their 
intention of hanging him as soon 
as the English had left the house, 
I think you will agree with me 
that the hero of the other anecdote* 
was born to be drowned, if there is 
any reverse side to a proverb. 

With much respect, I remain, 
my dear sir, your most obliged, 
obedient servant, 

J. C. Te 

P. S.—The copies are word for 

word with the originals, of course. 


REMINISCENCES, 


The fourth Morgan Brown was 
born at the Grassy Islands, on Pee 
Dee River, Anson county, North 
Carolina, on Friday, at sun-rise, the 
first day of January, 1758. At 
that time the country was thinly 
inhabited. The first settlement was 
only of thirteen years standing, and 
neighbourhoods and even individ- 
ual families were greatly detached. 
There was not a school in the 
country, and the prospect of educa- 
tion was very unpromising. The 
early part of tuition was undertaken 
by a fond and affectionate mother, 
at so early a period that it is scarcely 
remembered. Reading and writ- 
ing were attained at so early a 
period that they seemed almost as 
natural as speaking and playing, 
and except for some few little inci- 
dents would not now be recollected. 


I. 


Enquiring the reason of the date, is 
one circumstance, but then it could 
be legibly written. The learning 
to plant a tract of land is not re- 
membered; it seems as though it 
had always been in the mind. It 
is probable that seeing it so often 
done, and at so early an age, all 
recollections of first impressions is 
lost. But here ended the early 
progress; there were neither books 
nor teachers in the country. What 
the mother could teach was readily 
imbibed, but was limited to a nar- 
row circle of acquired knowledge; 
for it was not yet common to pay 
much attention to the education of 
women. As the country increased 


in population, teachers were em- 
ployed; but like all other new set- 
tlements, the first of them were but 
indifferent. * * * a 
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My father intended me for a 
physician, and although the schools 
in the country were of little ac- 
count, I was kept constantly at 
them for four or five years, after 
which I was to have been sent to 
an academy at Charlotte, in Meck- 
lenburg county, then recently es- 
tablished. But my father having 
some business in Maryland, in the 
year 1774, when I was about fifteen 
years old, sent me on the long jour- 
ney with little company and less 
protection. For the man I trav- 
elled with left me about four hun- 
dred miles from home, by the road- 
side, in a high fever and delirium. 
When I recovered my recollection, 
I found myself weak, sick, with a 
violent head-ache, and greatly dis- 
couraged. I wandered from the 
road, and after some time came to 
a house where I was hospitably en- 
tertained. The next, day being 
better, I pursued my journey, in 
hopes of overtaking my faithless 
companion, but without effect. I 
never saw anything more of him 
on that journey. I crossed Chesa- 
peake Bay, at Annapolis, and hav- 
ing to pass a British sloop of war, 
was hailed and a little detained by 
her; for although hostilities had 
not yet actually taken place, every 
appearance was threatening. But 
upon the ferryman assuring the 
captain he had none on board but 
a sick lad from Carolina, going to 
visit his friends, we were allowed 
to pass. It was truly a boisterous 
day, and the wind ahead, it took 
the whole of it to reach Kent Is- 
land. And, with truth I can say, it 
was the sickest day I ever experi- 
enced. However, at night, I came 
to my aunt, Rachel Brown, widow 
of my uncle, Dardan Brown, 

* & * x * 

I called again at my aunt, Ra- 
chel Brown’s, on Kent Island. And 
as her house was immediately op- 
posite to Annapolis, I had a clear 
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view of the brig which was burned 
there, loaded with tea; the circum- 
stance happened the night I stayed 
there. I have been surprised not 
to see this mentioned in any of the 
early histories of the Revolutionary 
War, when so much has been said 
of throwing the tea overboard at 
Boston. 

At Potomac, I fell in with the 
noted J. F. D. Smith, who wrote 
the first of those infamous pieces, 
called “A Tour in the United 
States.” He was then setting out 
upon his lying expedition to the 
southward. We crossed the river 
together, but as we approached 
Ludstown, on the Rappahannock, 
he left the road under the pretence 
of visiting a friend, and I saw no 
more of him until I got to the 
southern part of Virginia. Here 
we fell in company again for a 
day’s journey, when he took the 
road towards the head of Dan River. 
I proceeded to Hillsborough, in 
North Carolina, At this place, I 
saw the first party of immigrant 
families that moved to Kentucky 
under the auspices of Judge Hen- 
derson. They marched out of the 
town with considerable solemnity 
—and to many their destination 
seemed as remote as if it had been 
to the South Sea Islands. Jhis 
year was remarkable for the great 
May frosts, 5th, 6th, 7th, destroy- 
ing the wheat in the ear, and kill- 
ing stout trees; and again as early 
as the 11th of September,—The 
battle with the Shawanees at the 
Kenhawa, and the settlement of the 
first families in Kentucky. 

It was late in the Fall when I 
returned home, and my intended 
commencement at the academy at 
Charlotte was postponed until the 
Spring. But before Spring the in- 
creasing prospect of war was such, 
that it was postponed forever. Hos- 
tilities commenced ; and filled with 
zeal and enthusiasm for the liber- 
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ties of my country, I determined 
to give her my aid at every call, 
and devote my life to her service. 
I was now entering my seventeenth 
year; and, with a good rifle in 
hand, a pistol and tomahawk in 
my belt, and a silver crescent, with 
the words, liberty or death, placed 
on the front cock of my hat, mount- 
ed on a good horse, I felt myself 
ready to rush into service upon the 
first exigency. This year, 1775, 
was remarkable for a total suspen- 
sion of government; a circumstance 
rarely or perhaps never known be- 
fore among a set of regular and 
orderly civilized men, At the May 
Court, which was attended by a 
multitude of people, we received 
the news of the battle of Lexing- 
ton, in New England—the first 
blood drawn. The Court was sit- 
ting; some of the magistrates were 
whigs and some tories; the news 
was first whispered, and then pro- 
claimed. At first, the people seemed 
struck with awe and silence, but in 
a few minutes they became clam- 
orous. The sheriff was ordered to 
adjourn Court, which he did in 
usual form until the last words, 
which in form was “God save the 
King.” These he omitted, and the 
tory magistrates ordered him to 
conclude in the usual form, adding 
that “They would have him to 
know that the Court sits in the 
King’s name and by his royal au- 
thority.” Several people standing 
near the door, forbade the conclu- 
sion in those words, as it was the 
last time it should sit in the King’s 
name, or by his authority. Some 
high words ensued, and threats 
were used, but the people all rushed 
out, bearing the sheriff with them, 
and leaving the tory part of the 
Court sitting by themselves; but 
they also soon left the Bench. 
After some time it was proposed 
to call Court again. The people 
consented for them to meet and 








close some unfinished business upon 
condition it should not be called in 
the king’s name, or that the words, 
“God save the King,” should not 
be added by the cryer; “for,” said 
they, “we will have nothing done 
in the name of a king who has 
troops slaughtering our citizens.” 
And thus ended royal authority, for 
the Court after closing their record 
never sat again. In the afternoon 
the heads of the people came to- 
gether, and concluded to appoint a 
committee of the most respectable 
men in the country who should 
exercise general and discretionary 
powers in the civil as well as mili- 
tary departments, so far as restrain- 
ing wrongs and injuries among the 
people, and corresponding with the 
leaders of other counties. This 
committee appointed a person to 
act as Marshal or Sheriff of the 
county, to carry their resolves into 
execution, and the appointment fell 
to my lot, young as I then was; 
though the appointment met with 
general approbation, and I must 
confess I felt highly gratified as it 
was entirely unsolicited. 

A similar change took place gen- 
erally in the counties throughout 
the Province, and with us business 
multiplied on our hands, for we had 
some tories who appeared too vio- 
lent to be left at liberty. These 
were ordered to be taken and kept 
under a guard till they promised to 
be peaceable, and such as were 
wholly refractory were permanently 
confined. The young men chiefly, 
who were able to arm and mount 
themselves pretty well, performed a 
general ranging and patrol duty 
throughout the country ; suppressed 
insurrections of tories and disaffect- 
ed people, vagabonds and thieves, 
who fled from other counties, and all 
disorderly people, white or black. 
They frequently, by invitation, 
ranged into other counties and into 
South Carolina, and frequently re- 
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ceived parties of a similar nature justed by two or three disinterested 
from other counties and from South neighbours in a day or two, and 
Carolina. This gave the appearance greatly to their satisfaction. 
of strength and unanimity,awed the This kind of government con- 
tories and encouraged the whigs. tinued a year or two. The ecom- 
To be thus particular in every mittees corresponded with each 
instance, would be to write a his- other in the different counties, and 
tory of the Revolutionary War, for appointed a general committee or 
which I have neither time nor in- council of safety. Elections were 
clination. But I thought it would held and members chosen for a 
be gratifying to my children to convention—a constitution was 
know how the bonds of government formed, a legislature convened un- 
were dissolved, and how a free and der the constitution, and laws were 
rational people proceeded to estab- enacted, But, like what was said 
lish another of their own choice. of the pilgrims of New - England 
It may be, also, of practical benefit establishing the Bible as their code 
to know that there is not such of laws until they had time to make 
mystery in government, and the better, the Carolinians established 
administration of justice, as people the British code and the common 
are too apt to believe. Under the law, which they have been strug- 
administration of the committee gling under ever since. 
good order was preserved. If a 7, ee ce FF 2 
man owed a debt, and was suspected The insurrection of the Scotch 
of removing without payment of it, inhabitants of Anson and Bladen 
he was ordered to pay or secure his counties took place, and bade fair to 
creditors. If he refused, or delayed, give us some serious employment, 
his property was seized or seques- but the whigs rose in arms so quick 
tered until he did. The final adjust- that they were intercepted, at 
ment of accounts was much better Moore’s Creek, before they got to 
done by a couple of neighbours, Wilmington; the place of their in- 
and the parties themselves, than tended rendezvous. Here an en- 
any investigation in Court I ever gagement took place, and General 
saw. And more business would be McLeod, their leader, was killed, 
done in a few hours than the com- and his father-in-law, Col. McDon- 
mon mode of legal procrastination ald, with a number of others, was 
would finish in as many months, taken prisoner on the battle ground. 
and in the end much more to the A number more, who fled, fell into 
satisfaction of the parties. Ifmen the hands of a party who were 
fell out, their neighbours settled the marching in pursuit of the main 
difference. And I have known a body. McDonald, with the princi- 
complicated case, both of titles and pal leaders, were sent to Philadel- 
boundaries of land, settled, and phia, and the rest were liberated on 
finally adjusted by afew neighbours a kind of parole and promise of 
convened on the premises, in one good behaviour. 
day, and more satisfaction given The spirit of toryism seeming 
than all the Courts in the State now to be pretty well suppressed in 
would have done in seven years, and this part of the country, I joined a 
that without a cent of costs. Sev- regiment of rangers in South Car- 
eral instances occurred of men who olina, under the command of Col. 
had been some years at law, with William Thompson. The regiment 
long and complicated accounts on consisted of between four and five 
each side, having them finally ad- hundred volunteer horsemen, whose 
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business it was to range in com- 
panies through the different parts of 
the State to keep order and suppress 
insurrections. We were allowed 
twenty pounds per month; which 
was in full for pay, rations, arms 
and horse feed; for every man found 
himself provisions, arms and equip. 
age, of every kind; and ranging the 
country was to be the sole duty, and 
that to be performed on horseback. 

Early in the spring of 1776, we 
took the field, and after ranging 
through some of the most disatfect- 
ed parts in the State, gradually in- 
clined towards Charleston, and in 
May camped at the ten mile house. 
We were, after some little struggle, 
some coaxing, and some artifice, 
induced to leave our horses, and in 
parties march on to the sea islands 
along the coast; and finally to con- 
centrate our force and encamp on 
Sullivan’s island, about fifteen or 
twenty days before the British fleet, 
destined for that place, appeared in 
sight. They cast anchor outside 
the bar, their largest ships having 
to lighten before they could cross, 
But after a few days, they crossed 
and anchored inside the bar in five 
fathom hole, until they refitted. In 
the meantime they landed three or 
four thousand troops on John’s 
Island, immediately opposite our 
encampment at the east end of Sul- 
_ livan’s Island, about half a mile 
distant. A small inlet, about sixty 
yards wide, lay between us. A 
serious, and perhaps a bloody battle, 
now appeared inevitable, and va- 
rious opinions,‘as to the result, were 
entertained. General Lee had come 
on and taken the command, but 
kept himself in the city, and we 
soon understood it was his opinion 
that the troops on the island were to 
be sacrificed. But our more imme- 
diate commander determined to 
defend it to the last extremity. 
Every exertion was made to finish 
the fort, (Moultrie,) and we threw 
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up asmall breast-work of sand at the 
eastern point opposite the British 
troops that had been landed, and in 
this was placed an eighteen pounder 
and two field pieces, with a few 
artillery men; but our principal 
reliance was on the goodness of our 
rifles and our skillful use of them. 
Notwithstanding the odds appeared 
fearful, three or four thousand 
against three or four hundred, and 
very few of the latter who had ever 
burned powder in battle. 

Every day seemed to bring us 
nearer the critical moment which 
would put our skill and bravery to 
the test, when on the 26th of June, 
early in the morning, we saw a 
rocket rise high in the air from the 
Admiral’s ship. This, we had no 
doubt, was a signal to the troops on 
land to cross the inlet and attack us. 
We stood prepared at the water's 
edge, looking at the main body ap- 
parently preparing for action, when 
from behind an oyster bank, a little 
to our left and about sixty yards 
distant, three or four hundred of the 
British rose up and deliberately 
fired at us. This was a complete 
surprise, for we had not the least sus- 
picion of such a party being there; 
but what surprised us equally as 
much, not a man of us was touch- 
ed—not a single shot took effect. 
But a small party of Indians, a lit- 
tle to our left, every man fell, and 
at the time we had no doubt were 
every one killed. We had the 
pleasing satisfaction shortly after- 
wards to see every man of them 
jump up, run away, and place him- 
self at a respectable distance behind 
us, unhurt. Not such was our fire 
at the British. Our rifles were in 
prime order, well proved and well 
charged ; every man took deliberate 
aim at his object, and it really ap- 
peared that every ball took fatal 
effect. It might have happened 
that several balls struck the same 
person, and no doubt such was the 
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case, but the proportion, which fell 
never to rise again, was ver) great. 
This fire taught the enemy to lie 
close behind the bank of oyster 
shells, and only show themselves 
when they rose up to fire. But even 
with this precaution they were cut 
off very fast, for ours was a certain 
aim and deadly fire—we had no 
thought of drawing a trigger with- 
out an object. And although they 
were reinforced, and their dead and 
wounded carried off, their numbers 
diminished very fast, until in the 
space of an hour they ceased to fire 
altogether. 

While we were thus engaged 
the enemy had discovered that the 
water between us was too deep to 
wade, and their boats too few to 
transport more than two or three 
hundred at a time, and as such 
number might be cut off before 
they were reinforced, they dropped 
the project altogether. Another 
reason, no doubt, had its weight. 
They could perceive that we also 
had a strong reinforcement lying 
some distance in the rear, although 
we knew nothing of them. The 
firing having ceased, and the Brit- 
ish party withdrawn to their main 
body, we had nothing more to do 
but stand by and view the engage- 
ment at the fort. While we had 


Immediately after the British 
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been busily engaged with out im- 
mediate adversary, seven or eight 
of the British ships of war had 
taken their position immediately 
in front of the fort, and commenced 
a most tremendous cannonade. The 
brave, but deliberate Moultrie, who 
commanded in the garrison, di- 
rected his engineers not to throw 
away a single shot, but by taking 
certain and deliberate aim, sink 
every ship in its place if possible. 
Had Gen. Lee entrusted them with 
sufficient ammunition at first, the 
order would have been literally 
complied with, and not a ship 
would have been able to retire from 
under the fire of the fort. In about 
two hours we observed the fire on 
our side greatly slacken. We were 
apprehensive of a surrender, or 
parley for that purpose about to 
take place; and if the land forces 
had crossed and made their way to 
the unfinished back of the fort at 
this time, it might very probably 
have been the case. But on re- 
ceiving a supply of powder from 
Charleston, the spirits of the garri- 
son were raised, the firing renewed 
and continued with great effect 
until sun down. One or two of 
the ships were blown up or sunk, 
and the remainder drew off in a 
very shattered condition. 


II, 


the Cheraws. Some few but very 





took Charleston in May, 1780, they ineffectual efforts were made to 
sent out parties in all directions to collect militia and volunteers, to 
overrun the country before the make astand and form a rallying 
people could recover from the point to such refugees as would 
shock. Major McCarty, who com- again engage in the service of their 
manded the 71st Regiment of country, and wait the arrival of 
Highlanders, and Major Wemys, continental troops that were ex- 
of hanging and house burning pected from the northward. A 
memory, directed their march to small party of this kind had 
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assembled at Haly’s Ferry, on Pee 
Dée river, but the advance of the 
British was so rapid, that General 
Harrington (under whose auspices 
they had convened,) and the whole 
party were compelled to fly in va- 
rious directions. The General him- 
self, with a Major Speed, and a 
young man of the name of Brown, 
commenced their flight together, 
with the determination to perse- 
vere until they found an army with 
which they could return in svfli- 
cient force to meet the enemy. 
After a circuitous route of more 
than two hundred miles around 
Scotch and tory settlements, they 
joined the Baron De Kalb at 
Doudu, about seventy or eighty 
miles from where they started. 
Here the army had come to a halt 
for want of provisions, the country 
between Cape Fear and Pee Dee 
river being a pine barren that 
yielded no supply. And seeing the 
army was not likely to move soon, 
Gen. Gates not having then come 
on,) General Harrington and Major 
Speed began to be very uneasy 
about their wives and families, now 
in the midst of a country entirely 
overrun by the enemy, and wholly 
unprotected. With a little encour- 
agement from Harrington, Speed 
determined to return and bring his 
family off; at the same time he 
prevailed on Brown to return and 
bring off Mrs. Harrington, with so 
many of their slaves as would be 
willing to come—caution was out 
of the question. 

The two adventurers went on 
very well until they came within 
two miles of Haly’s Ferry, where 
Speed determined to leave the road 
and direct his way through the 
wocds to his own house. Brown 
had to cross the river and make his 
way four miles further to the resi- 
dence of Mr. Auld, Mrs. Harring- 
ton’s father, where she then was. 
It was about midday when they 
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parted, under promise of meeting 
at a certain place on the river two 
days afterwards. Haly’s' was one 
of the most public ferries on the 
river, and parties of British and 
tories were very frequently crossing, 
so that it required Brown’s utmost 
secresy and address to get across. 
After disposing of his horse in a 
rye field, he crossed several public 
roads that led to the ferry, and got 
below it, under the river bank, and 
so near that he could hear the con- 
versation of the passengers. In this 
situation he saw that a negro boy 
had discovered him, and as the 
matter could not be concealed if he 
chose to betray him, he called the 
fellow, and after exac ting his prom- 
ises he sent him for his master, 
who was a known good whig, but 
not having been very active, could 
still appear among some of the less 
violent of the tories, and was not 
personally known to the British 
officers. This man readily agreed 
to take a fishing canoe from -the 
landing, and drop down the river 
as though he was going a fishing, 
watch an opportunity to take in 
Brown, and convey him across con- 
cealed under his coat thrown into 
the bottom of his canoe, the weather 
being very hot. In this situation 
he crossed almost along side of the 
ferry boat, containing a British 
Lieutenant and a known violent 
tory, who had been through the 
Scotch settlements exciting them 
to insurrection. These people were 
so much engaged telling the news 
to the ferryman, who was also a 
tory of some note, that they never 
noticed the canoe with any degree 
of attention, and the concealed 
passenger got the benefit of their 
intelligence as well as the tor 
ferryman. Being safely landed he 
made the best of his way on foot, 
sometimes along the road and 
sometimes in the woods, as circum- 
stances required, until he came 
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near Mr. Auld’s plantation. But 
as the house stood near a public 
road, it was dangerous to approach 
it without some previous intelli- 
gence with the family, and to af- 
fect this was attended with some 
difficulty. Ie first waylaid the 
spring, which lay back from the 
road, in hopes some person would 
come for water; but growing im- 
patient he gradually crept from 
place to place, nearer the house, 
until he took his station in a thicket 
of Chickasaw plum bushes, from 
whence he could see the door, and 
hanging his pocket handkerchief 
on a bush as a signal, in half an 
hour he had the satisfaction of 
seeing that it was noticed by Mrs. 
Harrington herself. He now show- 
ed himself and beckoned her to 
come to him, which she did, ac- 
companied by her three sisters, and, 
immediately after, her father and 
mother, all extremely anxious to 
hear from the General, and know 
the prospect of our army’s ap- 
proach. Brown delivered his letter, 
and the lady agreed to go with him 
to her husband. A place was ap- 
pointed to meet at, and the next 
morning the time to commence 
their flight. The old gentleman 
now in the fulness of his hospital- 
ity, insisted on his going to the 
house and taking some refresh- 
ment. The danger was suggested, 
but he promised to make two of 
his servants keep sentry, and the 
Jadies joining in the request, he 
yielded to their importunity. Re- 
freshment was taken and the news 
was told; the young ladies played 
on the guitar and sang delight- 
fully, while the time imperceptibly 
passed. 
Brown was suddenly aroused 
his golden enjoyment by the 
arrival of two British officers, four 
dragoons and as many inveterate 
tories, all alighting from their 
horses at the door. »The ladies 


surrounded and pushed him into 
room, turned down thelothes and’ 
placed him in the middle-of a bed, 
covered him up head and ears, and 
then seated themselves along the 
front of it,—one leaning on a pil- 
low which rested on his shoulder, 
as though she was sick, and the 
others attending to her with con- 
siderable anxiety. In the mean- 
time, the party entered the house 
and seated themselves. They en- 
quired the news from the rebel 
army, and asked if they had not 
seen young Brown, who, they 
understood, had‘ lately returned 
from their camps. The old gen- 
tleman utterly denied having heard 
anything of such a person, and 
firmly believed he would not ven- 
ture into so dangerous a situation. 
“There is no telling,” said the offi- 
cers, “what a man will do in these 
rebelious times. If you have not 
seen him, there is no doubt you 
will, for he most assuredly must 
have letters from the General to 
his lady. He was at the ferry 
about noon, and may not have 
reached you yet, but most assuredly 
will—and we, also, should be very 
glad to have a little conversation 
with him. After about an hour 
of such conversation, the officers 
and dragoons took their leave. 
The tories remained two hours 
longer, in hopes of cajoling the old 
man into some kind of confession, 
or in entrapping him in conversa- 
tion, for it was evident they did not 
believe his sturdy denial. 

During these most distressing 
three hours, the door of the room 
was left open, or it would undoubt- 
edly have been searched. The old 
lady was constant in her attend 
ance with medicated teas and pre- 
tended nostrums for her sick 
daughter, while the others wefe as 
attentively engaged in prevailing 
on her to take them, and condol- 
ing with her on her distressing 
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malady. But Brown’s was not the 
most unenviable situation. The 
weather was excessively hot, and 
being covered, and close pressed 
down in a feather-bed, if he had 
drunk gallon’s of the old lady’s tea, 
he could not have perspired more 
freely, and not a drop of water 
could he get. Notwithstanding the 
contiguity of three of the finest 
young ladies in the State, all con- 
versation was interdicted, and the 
predominant idea was a dungeon 
or a halter. The only consolatory 
word that reached his ears, was, 
that if the British officer had not 
been on command on a most inter- 
esting occasion, he would have 
guarded the house in expectation 
of entrapping the rebel that night. 
While he lay,stewed and weltering, 
many solemn promises were made 
not to be found again within the 
walls of a house, while he remained 
within the British lines; and the 
very thought of a feather-bed was 
execrable. But not so the ladies— 
to their pure philanthropy and 
benevolence his gratitude was due, 
and ever afterwards, when he spoke 
of them, he seemed to lack words 
to express his grateful sensations. 

As soon as the torys were gone, 
he arose from his place of conceal- 
ment, and after renewing his ap- 
pointment with the lady, he again 
struck into the woods to seek a 
lodging in the lap of some hollow 
tree or sequestered corner of fence. 
The next day was spent in attempt- 
ing to cross the river again, in 
order to reach the place of his ap- 
pointment in time. But as he 
approached the ferry with silence 
and precaution, he soon discovered 
that a guard had been placed there, 
and that scouting parties of horse 
were continually coming and going. 
Not a canoe or other water craft 
was to be found; all were collected 
and placed in care of the guard. 
Huagry and fatigued with fruitless 
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researches up and down the river 
until the dusk of evening, he ven- 
tnred to call at a lonely cabin in 
the edge of a thick bushy wood, 
where lived a man on whose faith- 
ful attachment he thought he could 
rely. At the door stood his wife. 
“Where is your husband?” said he, 
“My God, Mr. Brown,” said she, “I 
thought it was him when I saw 
you coming, and was angry that he 
should come in so soon. Why, 
don’t you expect to be killed every 
minute? The British and torys 
are searching after you in every 
direction. The boy thatgliscovered 
you yesterday below the ferry, ran 
away in less than an hour after- 
wards to the British, and gave 
them notice of your being there, 
and parties have been riding all 
last night and to-day. Gen. Har- 
rington’s negroes, and all his other 
property, has been driven off to the 
British head-quarters, and she has 
gone on a hopeless errand after 
them, to see ifthey wont give them 
back to her.” While the woman 
was talking as fast as she could, 
Brown picked up a hoe-cake which 
lay on the shelf just inside the 
door, and desired her to tell her 
husband to come to him at certain 
place as soon as he could. At 
that instant, he heard the word 
charge, and the breaking down of 
a fence at about fifty yards in the 
distance. He sprang round the 
corner of the house next the brush- 
wood, as a volley of rifles were 
fired. Three balls struck the corner 
as he passed it, but a few jumps, 
and he was enveloped in thick bush 
and briars, impenetrable by horse- 
men, and the darkness favoring 


him, he made his escape with the - 


only supply of provisions he got 
for four days afterwards. , 

Few men engaged inthe active 
scenes of the Revolution but had 
occasion to admire, and almost 
adore the prudent and persevering 
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firmness of the ladies in their de- 
voted attachment to their country’s 
cause. No instance of a traitor 
among them, nor risk they would 
not run to serve those engaged in 
their country’s defence. The good 
hearted Mrs. Price sent her “hus- 
band to Brown the next day, with 
instructions to live or die by him 
until he saw him safe over the 
river. And no man ever more 
faithfully executed his orders than 
Price did. For when all other 
means of crossing failed, he risked 
his life in stealing a canoe froin the 
guard at the ferry, and under a 
brisk fire from the several muskets, 
had the address to direct their pur- 
suit down the river while he crossed 
in a thick fog, and silently ascend- 
ing on the opposite side, re-crossed 


about a mile above, took aan. 
and safely set him over 
Price now took him by the hand, 

and said, “I have hitherto forborne 
to tell you, that your companion 
in this desperate adventure, Major 
Speed, was taken by a party of 
tories the night that heavy charge 
was made on you at my cabin; and 
by this time he is in the dungeon 
at Camden. Your horse stands 
saddled on the top of a bank, or 
will do so ina few minutes. When 
I was on this side halfan hour ago, 
ITsaw young Haly who has him 
in care, and directed him to bring 
him to this place;—he is faithful, 
and may be trusted. God bless 
you, and send you safe out of this 
awkward situation.” 





iil. ° 


Early in the Spring of 1781, 
General Greene moved from his 
at Cheraws, in 


winter quarters, 
South Carolina, to intercept the 
British troops in pursuit of General 
Morgan with the prisoners taken at 
the battle of Cowpens. General 
Marion was in the lower part of the 
State, hovering round the British 
posts of Georgetown and Scott’s 
Lake, on the Santee river. These 
movements left the Whigs and 
Tories of great and little Pee Dee 
to carry on the war under their 
own officers and in their own pecu- 
liar manner. The Tories would 
make an inroad along the Whig 
settlements on the main river, plun- 
der and burn houses, drive off cat- 
tle and horses, and put to death all 
the men who were so unfortunate 
as to fallinto their hands. Such 
incursions rarely went long without 
ample remuneration, and frequent- 


ly the aggressors met their fate 

before they returned to their homes. 

On these occasions severe rencoun- 

ters would take place, and often 

the plunder fought for became a 

dear purchase even to the victors. 

The animosity of the parties in- 

creasing as the war progressed, in- 

fluenced and divided families, who 

ap peared to be excited with rage 

in propor tion to their consanguini- 

ty, and often produced the most 

bitter and destructive conflicts. ° 
Civil government was extinct or 
had neither influence nor restrain- 
ing powers, and the parties exercis- 
ed such cruelties on their prisoners 
as malice or the predominant pas- 
sion of the moment dictated. 

In the latter part of this memo- 
rable year of bloodshed and plun- 
der, the British sent Hector MeN eil, 
a Scotchman, in their service, to 
raise his countrymen in the lower 








part of North Carolina, and make 
a bold incursion on the Whig set- 
tlements of great Pee Dee. “He 
appointed his rendezvous at#etty’s 
Bridge, on Drowning Creék, where 
he had collected aboyw€ two hun- 
dred men, pretty wéll armed and 
strongly excited with the desire of 
revenge and retaliation. They 
were nearly ready to march, when 
Col. Wade; having intelligence of 
their intentions, hastily collected 
about a hundred and fifty Whigs, 
and precipitately moved down and 
surprised them in their camp. They 
would have suffered a total defeat 
if they had not been reinforced by 
the desperate and bloody Colonel] 
Flannel, at the head of about sixty 
well mounted horse. This changed 
the scene altogether, and after a 
hard fought battle of an hour or 
more, Wade was defeated with the 
loss of about thirty men killed and 
as many taken by the enemy. 

The first intention of the Tory 
officers was to put all the prisoners 
to death, and a young man of the 
name of Hayes, who had beena 
very active Whig, was ordered for 
immediate execution. A tree which 
stood in the edge of Betty's yard, 
with a strong limb shooting out at 
right angles, served for a gallows. 
Ten minutes was allowed him to 
say his prayers, during which time 
he stood with the other prisoners, 
surrounded by the guard, under 
the tree and the preparations going 
on. A high-backed chair was 
taken from the house, which served 
for both ladder and stage. Sup- 
ported by two strong men, after the 
rope was placed round his neck, he 
was made to climb to the top, and 
when the other end of the rope 
was thrown over the limb and well 
secured, the chair was jerked from 
under him. During this time a 
sort of drum-head court martial 
was sitting, and another prisoner 
was ordered to be prepared for exe- 
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cution as soon as Hayes was dead. 
The usual time had elapsed, and all 
signs of life had long disappeared 
when they ordered him to be cut 
down. He fell at the feet of*his 
fellow prisoners, apparently as dead 
as a lifeless corpse could be, and in 
this situation he lay more than an 
hour, when one who stood near 
him observed that Hayse was not 
dead yet, for there were consider- 
able twitchings and throbbing about 
his neck ; yet none had any thought 
of his coming to life, but supposed 
he was not quite dead though 
dying. After some time longer, 
his breast began to heave, and a 
kind of strangling breath was 
drawn, and yet it was not thought 
he was coming to life. But the 
circumstance was whispered among 
the prisoners, and soon came to the 
ears of the guard, from whence it 
spread through the camp. Colonels 
Flannel and Elmore now rode up, 
and seeing IHlayes’ situation, the 
latter ordered his waiting man to 
dismount, and handing him a pistol 
told him to blow his brains out 
and put the fellow out of his misery. 
The pistol was put to his forehead 
and snapped. Elmore gave him 
the other, which he said had never 
missed fire, and ordered him to 
hold it level, with the muzzle to 
his ear. He did so, and the pistol 
snapped. Flannel then ordered 
the waiter to desist and let the fel- 
low alone—if he would come to, 
let him come to and be d—d. But 
Elmore insisting on his being kill- 
ed, a considerable quarrel ensued, 
and many high words passed be- 
tween the two tory chiefs, one in- 
sisting he should be killed and the 
other swearing he should not. 
Hayes in the meantime breathed 
more frequently, and making some 
effort to rise, tumbled about like a 
drunken man. None gave him 
assistance ; the prisoners dare not 
and the guards would not. 
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He at length recovered his feet 
and staggered about the yard, fre- 
quently ‘falling down and scrambling 
up again, until he staggered against 
the curb of a well in the yard, that 

was planked about waist high. 
Over this curbing he hung ona 
balance for some time, the guard 
hoping he would fall in and the 
prisoners that he would fall out. 
The latter (after a considerable 
time and many efforts) took place, 
and after again recovering his feet, 
he staggered to the gallows tree, 
round which he clung for an hour 
or more until the prisoners were 
marched off. 

While these transactions were 
taking place, Hector McNeil had 
time to reflect that he was acting 
undera British commission in the 
regular service, that the comman- 
der-in-chief would be made respon- 
sible for his conduct, and that re- 
taliation would be made on the 
British prisoners in the hands of 
the Americans. Thiscircumstance 
saved their lives on the present oc- 
casion. The orders for further 
executions were countermanded, 
and they were sent to Wilmington, 
put on board a ship that lay there, 
and sent round to Charleston, 
where, confined on board a prison 
ship, a number of them died, and 
the survivors were set at liberty on 
parole after six month’s imprison- 
ment and cruel treatment on board 
that floating pandemonium. 

In April, 1782, a party of volun- 
teers, on their march to join Gene- 
ral Marion, pitched their camp on 
the bank of Willow Creek. Some- 
time after dark, two ragged and 
meagre looking strangers came up 
and begged leave to lie by the fire 
till morning. Notwithstanding the 
altered and emaciated appearance 
of the elder person, I thought the 
features of a former acquaintance 
appeared conspicuous. “Is not 


your name Howel?” “It is,” said 


he, “and I am what remains of 
that Howel you once knew very 
well.” “TI am sincerely glad to 
see you yet among the living, Mr. 
Howel. We have long lamented 
you as one who had depa' to 
the regions of the dead.” “T have 
not yet been dead,” said he, “but 
Mr. Hayes, my fellow traveller, has, 
andis now on his way home to 
carry the news of his happy revival 
to his friends.” “Then, this is the 
Mr. Haves who fell the first victim 
of old Hector’s vindictive malice ?” 
“Tt is the same man,” said he, “that 
MeNiel hung at Betty’s Bridge ; 

e have not been separated one 
half hour since.” “ We understood, 
Mr. Howel, that you experienced 
the same fate.” “TI believe, sir, at 
first, we were all included in the 
same sentence, but Hamor was the 
next man prepared for execution ; 
though some delay taking place, 
and the altercation between Flannel 
and Elmore relative to Hayes caus- 
ing still further delay, the sentence 
was finally suspended. But during 
the time that Hayes was coming 
to, eonvulsed and staggering about, 
Hfainor stood with the rope around 
his neck, looking at him witha 
kind of stupid amazement, with 
loss of reason: from which he 
never recovered, but d windled away 
and died ina few weeks,’ 

Mr. Howel, a man of known ve- 
racity, gave. us the foregoing narra- 
tive of Layes’ execution and after 
recovery. But our attention was 
now turned to Hayes himself. The 
strong desire which every one has 
to know what views or sensations 
the soul may have when the func- 
tions of animal life cease to operate, 
excited our most anxicus enquiries, 
and a number of questions were 
asked him; the answers to which 
were in substance as follows: 
“Being taken immediately from 
the heat of action, my blood had 
not cooled nor my passions subsided; 
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I id not feel that depression 
of spirits which at another time I 
might have done. I saw that my 
death was inevitable, and determin- 
ed to meet it with the same _forti- 
me had gone into battle with. I 
thotight I had done my duty in the 
engagement, and wished my exer- 
tions had been more successful; I 
humbly prayed God to pardon my 
sins and bless my country. I saw 
and noticed their preparations for 
the execution, but had time for 
very few reflections before my as- 
sailants took hold of my arms and 
ordered me to mount the chair. I 
recollect perfectly their supporting 
me on the upper back until the 
rope was tied over the limb, and 
then feeling the chair give way. At 
that moment a flash of lightning 
appeared to strike my face. I felt 
no pain—the apparent flash of 
lightning was the last sensation. 
Coming to life is worse than a thou- 
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sand deaths. I can hardly say at 
what time distinct recollection 
commenced, but I think breathing 
and a sense of pain returned to- 
gether. I seemed to be oppressed 
with an excessively painful dream, 
accompanied with night-mare. I 
felt in a painful state of making ex- 
ertions, to what purpose I know 
not, nor with what effect. I recol- 
lect endeavouring to support my- 
self by the tree, and I remember 
marching off with the other pri- 
soners and the guard, but do not 
believe I had a perfect and correct 
chain of thought until the next 
morning, after a night’s sleep. I 
have a faint recollection of tumb- 
ling down and scrembling about, 
which perhaps occurred to my 
mind from hearing those circum- 
stances mentioned, otherwise the 
memory of them might never have 
revived.” 


THE FINALE OF THE FLIRT. 


Your flirt is ever frisky ;—frisky fancies, 


Mix’d blood and brain, will keep her fidgetty ; 


And she will sing you, and with sentiment 
Seduce you to the balcony and moonlights, 
Only to leave you groping in the dark ! 


She’s but a wriggler of capricious nature— 

An eelin moral! Would you fix her fast ? 

Run a pin through her; as the naturalist 

Fastens the bug, or beetle, to the cork! 

She’s cork-like, and a floater ;—beetle like, 

She'll do a world of humming for three seasons. 
You'll have to seek her out, if you would find her. 
These seasons over: and you'll find her willing 
For any captor—stuck to any cork ! 
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THE ACTRESS IN HIGH LIFE: AN EPISODE IN WINTER QUARTERS, 


CHAPTER XIV. . 


It snowed in his house of meat and 
drink, 
Of all dainties that men could of think ; 
After the sundry seasons of the year, 
So changed he his meat and his soupere. 
Ful many a fat partrich had he in mew, 
And many a breme and many a luce in 
stew ; 
Wo was his cook, but if his sauce were 
Poinant and sharp, and ready all his 
gere— 
His table dormant in his hall alway, 
Stood ready covered all the long day. 
Prologue to Canterbury Tales. 
Three days had gone by since 
the return of the party from Evora, 
The ladies had gotten over their 
fatigue, talked over their travels, 
and wondered at seeing nothing of 
Lilsle. He had merely sent to 
inquire after their health, instead 
of coming himself, as in duty 
bound. Lady Mabel had confi- 
dently looked for him the first day, 
asked about him the next, and on 
the third, feeling hurt at this con- 
tinued neglect, concluded that she 
had had enough of his company of 
late, and it did not matter should 
she not see him for a month: 
Meanwhile what was L’Isle do- 
ing? He was busy reforming him- 
self and his regiment. On his re- 
turn to Elvas he had met with sev- 
eral little indications of relaxed 
discipline, and somewhat suddenly 
remembered that he had not come 
out to Portugal to ride about the 
country, escorting young ladies in 
search of botanical specimens, pic- 
turesque scenes, and fragments of 
antiquity. He, the most punctil- 
ious of martinets, had been sadly 
neglecting his duties, and had used 
the invalid’s plea until it was worn 
threadbare long ago. He was 
dissatisfied with himself, and, of 


course, more dissatisfied with other 
people. 

From the day he came back he 
was constantly in the midst of ‘his 
regiment. He showed himself too 
at the head of the mess table at 
every meal, taking that as well as 
other opportunities, to inculcate 
rigid precept and sound doctrine 
on military matters, and lecture his 
officers on the subject of discipline. 
Nor did he confine himself to gen- 
eralties. He was exacting with 
his major, hard on his adjutant ; 
he gave Captain A to un- 
derstand that the days and nights 
spent in the mountains in pursuit 
of his game, tended little to pro- 
mote the King’s service, and that 
leave would be refused in future, 
and he suggested to Capt. B 
that the best way to ascertain the 
state of his company was not to 
send for his orderly serjeant, but to 
inspect it himself. He spoiled 
more than one party of pleasure 
for some of these gentlemen, by 
finding very inopportunely some- 
thing else for them to do, than fol- 
lowing the ladies of Elvas and 
other game of the vicinage. 

Many of the officers grumbled, 
and voted the colonel a bore. 
They even talked of sending him 
to Coventry. But Adjutant Mey- 
nell excused him by whispering 
it about that the colonel had just 
met with a rude rebuff from a cer- 
tain person at head-quarters, and 
as the rank and sex of the offender 
hindered his showing his resent- 
ment in that direction, on whom 
could he vent his ill humour but on 
those under his command? Mey- 
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nell advised that they should all 
unite in sending a round robbin to 
Lady Mabel, begging her to smile 
upon their colonel, and put him in 
an amiable mood. 
rr the little festive skirmishes, 
Imost daily occurrence at head- 
quarters, Lord Strathern loved to 
mingle, occasionally, mon» serious 
affairs, in the shape @f grander 
feasts ; and, on the fourth day, after 
Lady Mabel’s return, the guests 
assembled in force. Among them 
were three ladies of Elvas, who 
had established a social intercourse 
with Lady Mabel, and a greater, 
though less ostensible intimacy with 
some gentlemen of the brigade. 
Dinner company is a phase of so- 
cial life almost unknown in Portu- 
gal, and Lady Mabel aware of this, 
was needlessly anxious to put her 
female guests at their ease. Her 
smattering of their tongue, proved 
inadequate, and even her Spanish 
but poorly served the purposes of 
conversation. Dona Carlotta Se- 
quiera indeed despising the penin- 
sular tongues, would speak only 
French—but such French. She 
had picked up most of it among 
Kellerman’s officers, when he held 
Elvas with a French garrison in 
1808. This lady, like some other 
renegade Portuguese, at that time 
assiduously courted the Gaul; and 
she was anxious now to wipe out 
this blot, in the eyes of her coun- 
trymen, by making much of their 
British allies. Lady Mabel tired 
of her efforts to converse with the 
other ladies, and sick of Dona Car- 
lotta’s French, 


“ After the school of Stratford at bow, 


For French of Paris was to her un- 


know "— 


longed to see her self-appointed 
dragoman enter the room. 

Lisle had ridden out in the 
morning to a place on the borders, 
equi-distant between Elvas and Ba- 
dajoz, the scene of a serious out- 
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rage by a party of marauders two 
nights before. A peasant, guilty 
of being richer than his neigh- 
bours, had been punished by hay- 
ing his house forced, his head 
broken, his premises sacked, and 
his family  ill-treated. Though 
there had been but little blood 
shed, there had been much wine 
spilt, besides several plump goat 
skins carried off with the rest of 
the plunder. The English in Elvas 
laid this achievement at the door of 
the irregular Spanish force at Ba- 
dajoz. The Spanish officers were 
quite as sure that it was the exploit 
of volunteer foragers from the Eng- 
lish cantonments. L’Isle seeing no 
body disposed to inquire into the 
matter, went and made an exami- 
nation on the spot, which inclined 
him to believe that the Spanish 
version was the true history of this 
little military operation. After a 
hot ride, he returned in time to 
make his bow to Lady Mabel 
among the latest of her guests, 

Mrs. Shortridge was yery glad to 
see him, but reproached him with 
his late neglect of his friends; and 
turned towards Lady Mabel, ex- 
peeting her concurrence in_ this 
censure. But my Lady said, with 
sublime indifference, “ What mat- 
ters Golonel L’Isle’s absence hith- 
erto, since he has now come in time 
to interpret between us and our 
Portuguese friends? I have ex- 
hausted my stock of Portuguese,” 
she continued, addressing L’Isle, 
“and find that they do not always 
comprehend my Spanish. Major 
Warren, indeed, has been lending 
me his aid; but I think the inter- 
preter the harder to be understood 
of the two, Is it not strange these 
ladies do not understand me better; 
for their language is but bad 
Spanish, and mine is surely bad 
enough.” 

“Do not say that to the Portu- 
guese,” said L’Isle. “They will be 
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justly offended; for their tongue is 
rather the elder sister of the Span- 
ish than a corruption of it.” 

“Pray, lend me your tongue, 
Colonel L’Isle,” said Mrs. Short- 
ridge. “Here Dona Carlotta Se- 
quiera has been jabbering at me in 
what I now find out to be French; 
but I am ashamed to say, I do not 
know thirty words of the language.” 

“Better to be ignorant of it,” 
said L’Isle, with a sneer, “than 
learn it as Dona Carlotta did.” 

“T know not how she acquired it,” 
said Mrs. Shortridge, “but I am told 
that here on the continent every 
educated person speaks French, 
We English are far behind them in 
that.” 

“Be proud rather than ashamed 
of that,’ said L’Isle. “Monsieur 
has taught all Europe his language 
except ourselves, Flagellation is a 
necessary part of schooling. As 
he has never been able to thrash 
us, we are the worst French schol- 
ars in Europe, and those he has 
thrashed oftenest, are the best. 
They should blush at their knowl- 
edge; we plume ourselves on our 
ignorance. Thank God you have 
an English tongue in your head, 
and never mar a better language 
with a Gallie phrase. There is in 
every country a class who are prone 
to denationalize themselves; at this 
day, they generally ape the French- 
man. Now, I can tolerate a gen- 
uine Frenchman, without having 
any great liking for him; but if 
there is any one whom I feel at 
liberty to despise and distrust, it is a 
German, Spaniard or Englishman, 
who is trying to frenchify himself. 
The French,” he continued, “have 
the impudence to call theirs the 
universal language of diplomacy 
and war; and they have been long 
too much encouraged in this. My 
Lord Wellington here is much to 
blame in giving way to their pre- 
tensions on this point. Whenever 
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I have an independent command,” 
said L’Isle, laughing, “I will mob 
let a Frenchman capitulate but in 
good English, or for want of it, in 
some other language than his own. 


I have already put that in praqgipe 
in a small way,” said he, as@he 
handed Mrs. Shortridge down to 


dinner,g@I once waylaid a fora- 
ging, , a plundering party, 
return den to Merida. They 


showed fight, but we soon tumbled 
them into a barranca, where we 
had them quite in our power. But 
I would not listen to a word of 
their French, or let them surrender, 
until they found a renegade Span- 
iard to act as interpreter. When 
I want anything of them, I may 
speak French; but when they want 
anything of me, they must ask it in 
another tongue.” 

The dinner went off as large 
dinners usually do, The wrong 
parties got seated together, and 
suitable companions were separated 
by half the length of the board. 
Lady Mabel had Colonel Brad- 
shawe, whom she did not want, 
close at hand; and her dragoman 
was out of hearing, which she felt 
to be not only inconvenient, but a 
grievance; for without entertain- 
ing any definite designs upon him, 
habit had already given her a sort 
of property in him, and a right to 
his services. But the Elvas ladies 
had no such ground of complaint. 
Each had her favourite by her side, 
and Dona Carlotta one on either 
hand. 

It was a relief to Lady Mabel 
when the time came to lead the 
ladies back to her drawing-room. 
There she laboured to entertain 
them until some of the gentlemen 
found leisure to come to her aid. 
She expected to see L’Isle among 
the first; but one after another 
came in without him; the Portu- 
guese ladies were taken off her 
hands by their more intimate male 








friends, and she had leisure to won- 
der what could keep L’Isle down 
stairs so long, and to get out of 
humour at his sticking to the bot- 
tle, and neglecting better company 
forit. 

"Meanwhile, a great controversy 
was waging below. The more 
the disputants drank, more 
strenuously they discus point 
at issue; and the mo y ex- 
hausted themselves in argument, 
the oftener they refreshed them- 
selves by drinking; swallowing 
many a glass unconsciously in the 
heat of the debate. 

The farmer talks of seasons and 
his crops; the merchant of traffic 
and his gains; and the soldier, 
though less narrow in his range of 
topics, often dwells on the incidents 
and characteristics of military life. 
In answer to some very loose no- 
tions on the subject of discipline, 
L’Isle mounted his hobby, and said 
that he had pretty much come into 
the mechanical theory on military 
matters. “An army is a machine; 
the men composing it, parts of that 
machine; and the more their per- 
sonal and individual characters are 
obliterated, by assimilating them 
to the nature of precise and defi- 
nite parts of one complicated organ- 
ization, the better will they serve 
their purpose. Now, a machine 
should be kept always in perfect 
order and readiness for instant ap- 
plication to the purpose of its con- 
struction. An army is a machine 
contrived for fighting battles; and 
if at any time it is not in a condi- 
tion to fight to the best advantage, 
it is in a state of deterioration and 
partial disorganization, Troops, 
therefore, should be kept, at all 
times and under all circumstances, 
under the same rigid discipline, 
and+in the full exercise of their 
functions, equally ready at all sea- 
sons for action.” 

Lord Strathern took up the cud- 
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gels and maintained that though an 
army might be called a machine, 
its component parts were men, who 
necessarily had some perception of 
the contingencies and emergencies 
incident to military life, and that 
great as were sacrifices they might 
make, and the restrictions they 
might bear with when there was 
obvious necessity for them, should 
the same exacting course be pursued 
as a system, it would only break 
their spirits, freeze their zeal, and 
disgust them with the service. We 
have seen enough of your mechan- 
ical armies, drilled and regulated to 
perfection, as soulless mechanism. 
We have seen how, on the disloca- 
tion of this machine, the parts be- 
‘ame useless and helpless without 
resource in themselves. In short, 
it is the Prussian and Austrian sys- 
tem which has given half Europe 
tothe French. No; if the bow need 
unbending, still more does the sol- 
dier need relaxation, to give vigour 
and elasticity to body and’ mind. 
A little ease and pleasure chequer- 
ing his career only beget desire and 
the motives for new adventure and 
fresh exertions. “How is it with 
our horses,” exclaimed his lordship, 
who was a jockey of the old school. 
“Do we not give them a run at 
grass, to refresh their constitutions 
and renew their youth ?” 

But Lifsle unshaken maintained 
his opinion. “ With such materials 
as make up a large part of our 
army, for his Majesty gets the ser- 
vices of many a fellow who can be 
put to no good use at home, your 
lordship’s relaxation system would 
only tend to sap its moral and phy- 
sical strength, and make it a curse 
to the country in which it is quar- 
tered, whether at home or abroad.” 

It would have been well had the 
discussion stopped here. In the 
heat of debate each pushed his ar- 
gument beyond his own convic- 
tions. Colonel Bradshawe sat sip- 
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ping his wine, listening with mock 
gravity and seeming to oscilate 
between the opiniors of the dispu- 
tants, but most of the company 
agreed with Lord Strathern; still 
L’Isle found several staunch backers 
for his mechanical theory. But 
when quoting facts in support of 
his views, he referred to the conduct 
of their own men on sundry late 
oc casions, and statec the result of 
the i inquiries he that morning had 
made into the last outrage, he 
brought the whole company down 
upon him, They were all sure that 
the English soldiers had nothing to 
do with it. His lordship ) professed 
to detect, not only in the act itself, 
but in the modus operandi, infalli- 
ble marks that fathered it on the 
Spaniard. The quiet, stealthy man- 
ner, the place, just on the border, 
yet out of Spain. ‘* Besides,” he 
urged, “you yourself say, that the 
few words the marauders were 
heard to utter were all Spanish.” 

But the same testimony proves 
them to have been bad Spanish— 
even to the ears of a Portuguese 
borderer, and evidently used by for- 
eigners for the purpose of disguise, 
like the dresses they wore. Who 
ever heard of a Spaniard breaking 
a man’s head, when he could give 
him the blade of his knife.” The 
farmer’s bloody crown was a plain 
piece of English handicraft. Span- 
lards would have rummaged the 
house for la plata, and have 
snatched the ear-rings from the 
women’s ears—the robbers, a more 
thirsty race, though chiefly of carry- 
ing off the liquor.” 

The number and loud voices of 
those opposed to him only made 
L’Isle more stubborn in maintaining 
his views. He seemed rather to 
like being in a minority of one. On 
the other hand, Lord Strathern 
construed his remarks into an un- 
disguised censure of his lax dis- 
cipline. Luckily he was a truly 
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hospitable man—no where, but at 
his own board, could he have kept. 
his temper under control. Between 
the fumes of wine and smoke of 
segars, the matter only became 
more and more cloudy. It was late 
when L’Isle left the table and en- 
tered the drawing-room, with a 


brow stillguffled by the controversy. 
Strivi resume his equanimity 
he too at by Lady Mabel. But 


she, by no means pleased at the long 
absence of her interpreter, and his 
late neglect in attending on her, 
pushed her chair back and said 
something about “ falling into bad 
habits.” 

“Do you think so?” said L'Isle, 
looking surprised, then reflecting a 
moment. “Why, Lady Mabel, I 
am not aware of having committed 
any excess, at least of the kind you 
suspect.” 

“Why then, do you come from 
below so much heated and excited.” 

“T have been engaged in a hot 
argument with my lord and others.” 

“Coolness would be more appro- 
priate to argument than heat. But 
this was plainly an after-dinner dis- 
cussion. The subject should be 
handled a second time, in imitation 
of those wise barbarians, who re- 
solved on nothing until they had 
twice taken counsel, once of their 
cups, and then of cool sobriety the 
morning after.” 

“T feel no need of appealing to 
the cool reflecting morning hours.” 

“Of course you do not feel it 
now, that too will come with the 
sober morning.” 

L'Isle, a good deal nettled, was 
about to reply, when she exclaimed, 
“Why, you have been smoking!” 

“No, I have only been smoked.” 

“That is just as unpleasant,” she 
said pushing her chair farther off. 
“The Portuguese snuff-taking is 
offensive enough, but this Spanish 
habit of smoking perpetually is in- 
tolerable. Wherever our officers 
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they pick up the small vices of 
fhe country, without abandoning 
any of their own. Here they add 
smoking to their native wine-bib- 
bling propensities, They spoil a 
man utterly.” 

“ Not utterly,” said L’Isle, “there 
is Warren, now, a capital fellow, 
a delightful companion, aud an in- 
veterate smoker. 

“ For that I cannot tofdlille him,” 
said Lady Mabel, out of humour 
with every body. 

“There is your friend, Colonel 
Bradshawe, who sets no little store 
by his wine and segar.’ 

“He is intolerable with them, 
and would bea bore without them.” 

“But my lord himself smokes. 
Will you not tolerate him ?” 

“He is an old man, a general 
officer, and my father,” said Lady 
Mabel. “After a life of hard ser- 
vice in the worst climates in the 
world, he may need indulgences not 
necessary to younger men.  Be- 
sides, he is obliged to see so much 
of his officers. If he could choose 
his companions, he would lead a 
very different life. When we hap- 
pen to be alone here,” continued 
Lady Mabel, “he never sits long 
after dinner, seldom touches a se- 
gar, and it is evidently only his 

osition, and the habits forced upon 
Pim in a long military career, 
which interferes with his quiet 
tastes and love of domestic life.” 

L’Isle looked at Lady Mabel to 
see if she was in earnest. She had 
only said what she willingly be- 
lieved on rather slight foundations, 
In truth, the novelty of having his 
daughter with him on the few oeca- 
sions on which they were here left 
alone together, had proved of quite 
sufficient interest to enable Lord 
Stratham to dispense with other 
society and-excitements, and led 
him to look back and to speak 
much of his short marrted life, and 
far beyond that, the days of his 
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boyhood. LiIsle found himself 


convicted of contributing, with 
others, to mar the comfort and spoil 
the habits of the most abstemious 
and domestic old gentleman in the 
king’s service. This was plainly a 
point on which it was not safe to 
contradict Lady Mabel, if he would 
keep in her good graces, so he 
gladly waved the discussion, 

Mrs. Shortridge, under the reviv- 
ing influence her love ofsight-seeing, 
now asked L’Isle to suggest some 
excursion for them, on which they 
might see something new. But 
she begged that it might be within 
a reasonable distance, for she had 
been so thoroughiy shaken on the 
rough paths to and from Evora, 
that she was not yet up to another 
long ride. 

“ Cranfield has just been talking 
of Fort la Lippe,” said L ‘Isle, 
“which overlooks us from the 
the North. Let us make up a 
party to visit it to-morrow. Cran- 
field can entertain and instruct us 
by discoursing on this master piece 
of the Count de Lippe, and unveil 
the mysteries of the engineer's art. 
In the intervals, we can, from that 
high point, survey the country 
around us.” 

Cranfield eagerly seconded the 
proposal. Anything that looked 
like diversion was welcome to the 
ladies and the idlers about them, 
and Lady Mabel, somewhat molli- 
fied, condescended to approve of it. 

Accordingly, the next morning 
she met, by appointment, Mrs. 
Shortridge and three Portuguese 
ladies at the foot of the long flight 
of steps that lead up to the Cathe- 
dral of Elvas. They were accom- 
panied by L’Isle, Cranfield, and 
half a dozen gentlemen more, in- 
cluding the young surgeon of the 
— regiment, who was always 
imagining that Lady Mabel had a 

cold, headache, or some other little 
ailment, that he might have the 
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pleasure of prescribing for it. Ir- ladies were not so attentive, not 
reverently turning their backs on understanding the language of the 
the old church, without one prayer lecturer, and feeling less interest in 
to the saints within or those de- the defence of their country than 
picted on its windows of stained in the attentions of the foreign offi- 
glass, they walked out of town down cers, who were devoting themselves 
into the narrow valley lying north to their special service. But Lady 
of the city, and crossing the brook Mabel, who prided herself on being 
which runs at the bottom, (the asoldier’s daughter, lent a willing 
Portuguese making a river of it, ear to Cranfield, asked many ques- 
have christened it the Seto.) on the tions, and even contrived to under- 
few stepping stones which well sup- stand much that he had to say. 
ply the place of a foot bridge, they —_ L'Isle now thought that the engi- 
toiled up the opposite hill, the neer had held the first place in Lady 
lower part of which is covered with Mabel’s attention long enough; so 
a grove of prickly oaks. he broke in upon his eulogy on 
On reaching the gate, Captain this inland Gibraltar, the master- 
Cranfield stepped forward to the piece of “o gran Conde de Lippe.” 
head of the party, and entered zeal- “The whole thing is certainly 
ously on his duties ascicerone. He grand and complete in itself,” said 
led them through the spacious bar- he looking around, “and is a mon- 
racks, in which the scanty garrison ument to the engineering talents of 
seemed buried in monastic seclu- the Countde Lippe. But, after all, 
sion, through the huge store houses constructing a great fortress in Por- 
and bomb-proof kitchens and bake- tugal is like building a ducal palace 
ries, showed them the vast tank on a dairy farm; the thing may be 
containing water for a full garrison very fine in itself, but is altogether 
for a year; and what was better,a out of place. Half a dozen such 
natural spring, welling out mys- strongholds as Elvas, with its forts, 
teriously within the circuit of the would swallow up the Portuguese 
works. From the ramparts of this army, yet be but half garrisoned, 
huge coronet that crowned the and leave not a man to take the 
head of this eminence, he pointed field. See the extent of the works 


‘out the strength of the position, between this and St. Lucia, that 


the efficiency of the works, and other sentinel standing guard over 
their importance to the safety of Elvas on the south. It would need 
Elvas. From this stronghold, with twelve thousand men to garrison 
the works of the city and Fort St. the city and the forts, I never 
Lucia on the other side of it, lying heard that this fortress was of use 
before them, Cranfield discoursed to any but the French, who got 
at length on his art, dealing large- it without fighting; and the pos- 
ly in its technical terms; bastions session of it helped them to ob- 
and curtains, covered ways, scarps tain the convention of Cintra; 
and counter scarps, with ravelines but for which we would have tum- 
thrown out in front of them, until bled Junot and his fellows into the 
Mrs. Shortridge, who listened with Tagus. The Count de Lippe was 
open mouthed admiration, got so wonderfully successful in regenerat- 
confused that she imagined that a ing the army, and restoring the 
raveline was some kind of missil military character of Portugal in 
to be hurled at the French. Dona the last century; but his country- 
Carlotta and the other Portuguese man, Schomberg, in the century 
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before, showed how Portugal could 
be better defended, and we have 
now in the country one who under- 
stands it better than the Duke de 
Schomberg himself.” 

There was so much truth in 
what L’Isle said, that Cranfield was 
obliged to yield up his impregna- 
ble fortress as a very fine thing in 
itself, but quite out of place. 

“I gather from your remarks,” 
said Lady Mabel, “that Portugal 
has often had a foreigner at the 
head of its army.” 

“Very often, indeed,” answered 
Lisle. “This same kingdom, which 
in spite of its narrow territory and 
small population, had, through the 
enterprise of its rulers and the en- 
ergy of the people, extended its 
conquests in the East and the West; 
which in the sixteenth century had 
thirty-two foreign kingdoms and 
four hundred and thirty garrisoned 
towns tributory to it, has now so 
much degenerated in its institu- 
tions and the character of the peo- 
ple, that for two centuries it has 
never been able to defend itself, or 
even make a decent showing in the 
field but by foreign aid and under 
a foreign leader. The Duke of 
Schomberg, Archduke Charles, the 
Count de Lippe, the Prince of 
Waldeck. and other Germans, have 
in turn led the army, and each had 
to reérganize it, and revive its dis- 
cipline. Now, they rely on Ber- 
resford to train them for battle, and 
Wellington to lead them to vie- 
tory. The Count de Lippe found 
the military character so sunk, that 
officers were often seen waiting at 
the tables of their colonels; and 
the sense of individual honour was 
so lost, that one of his first reforms 
was to insist on his officers fighting 
when insulted, if they would not 
be cashiered.” 

“The former greatness of Portu- 
gal,” said Lady Mabel, “is even 


more wonderful than its present 
decay. Yet, that is lamentable, 
indeed, when the government, with- 
out striking a blow, could run away 
from tye country on the approach 
of the invader.” 

“It might have been called an 
act of deliberate wisdom,” said 
L'Isle, “had it not been stamped 
with feebleness and cowardice in 
the execution, Resistance was hope- 
less against France united with 
Spain, its tool, and soon to be its 
victim. Yielding to the storm, left 
the invaders without apology for 
the plunder and atrocities the 
French have since perpetrated on 
the people. Nor was it a sudden 
thought. As long ago as the be- 
ginning of the last century, a Por- 
tuguese Secretary of State, seeing 
the defenceless condition of his 
country, urged that the King should 
remove to Brazil, and fix his Court 
at Rio Janeiro. He points out the 
dependant state of his country in 
Europe, and asks, ‘What is Por- 
tugal?” <A corner of land divided 
into three parts; one barren, one 
belonging to the Church, and the 
other part not even producing grain 
enough for the inhabitants. Look 
now at Brazil, and see what is 
wanting! The soil is rich, the 
climate delightful, the territory 
boundless, and the city would soon 
become more flourishing than Lis- 
bon. Here he might extend his 
commerce, make discoveries in the 
interior, and take the title of Em- 
peror of the West.’ In truth, the 
behaviour of the house of Braganza 
in this migration, contrasts well 
with the infamous conduct of the 
Spanish Bourbons.” 

They had strolled on to the foot 
of a tower within the fort, and 
Cranfield led the party to the top 
to survey the panorama around 
them. The horizon was pretty 
equally divided between Portugal 
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and Spain. On the North, close 
at hand, rose the rugged Serra de 
Portalegne, famous for its chesnut 
forests; to the West was the fertile 
plain of Eastern Alemtejo, crossed 
by the enormous pile of the aque- 
duct, and backed by the heights of 
Serra D’Ossa: to the South and East, 
the valley of the Guadiana lay be- 
fore them, with few marks of cul- 
ture on the Spanish side; and the 
eye could range over the sheep 
pastured plains of Estremadura to 
the misty sides and blue tops of 
the sierras that shut them in on 
either hand. 

In the East, nine miles off, by 
the straight path the vulture makes, 
rose Badajoz, capped by its castle, 
and over-looked by fort San Chris- 
toval on a high hill across the 
river. The fame of its sieges dur- 
ing this war, its stubborn defence 
and bloody fall within the year, 
drew the eyes of the ladies on it. 
L’Isle pulled out a field glass to 
aid them in inspecting it When 
the Portuguese ladies got hold of 
it, they were as much delighted as 
children with a new toy, snatch- 
ing it out of each other's hands, 
without allowing time for its de- 
liberate use, and protesting against 
their Spanish neighbours being 
brought so near to them. 

“If they are so delighted at the 
powers of this little thing,” said 
L'Isle, “what would they think of 
the glass Lord Wellington had 
put up in this tower during the 
siege of Badajoz?” 

“Were its powers so great?” 
Mrs, Shortridge asked. 

“Wonderful, according to ru- 
mour,” answered L’Isle. “But I 
never had time to come from the 
trenches to prove them. It is said 
to have brought Badajoz so near, 
that you see how the French sol- 
diers made their soup, and even 
smell the garlick they put into it. 
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Once, when my Lord saw Phi- 
lipon leaning against the parallel 
of the castle, sneering at the be- 
seiger’s clumsy approaches, he so 
far forgot himself, as to call for his 
holsters, that he might pistol the 
contemptuous Frenchman on the 
spot.” 

“Did he, indeed ?” exclaimed Vrs, 
Shortridge; then laughing at her- 
self for being quizzed for the mo- 
ment, begged L’Isle to tell this to 
the Portuguese ladies, and see if 
they would not believe it. 

Meanwhile, Lady Mabel was gaz- 
ing thoughtfully over the winding 
valley, which running towards them 
from the East, turned abrubtly to 
the South, indicating the course of 
the Guadiana, and on the wide 
plains of Estremadura baja, or the 
lower, to the blue sierras that 
walled it round. “This, then, is 
Spain,” said she; “the land I have 
read of, dreamed of, and for the 
last four years, thought of more 
than even of my own.” 

“And yet,” said L’Isle, “you cal- 
ling yourself a traveller, have been 
for months within sight of it, and 
have never set your foot on Spanish 
ground,” 

“I blush to own it. But you, my 
self-appointed guide, should blush, 
too, at never having led me thither. 
Come, Mrs. Shortridge: these sol- 
diers are too slow for us: let us 
take horse to-morrow, and make 
an inroad into Spain.” 

“Willingly,” said Mrs. Shortridge. 
“But let us take a strong party with 
us. We do not know how we might 
be received, should the Spaniards 
mistake us for Portuguese !” 

“If a visit to Badajoz is your ob- 
ject,” said Cranfield, “1 offer myself 
asa guide. As I have been lately 
engaged in repairing its shattered 
walls, I may be useful in showing 
you how to get in. Knowing, too, 
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some of the Spanish officers there, 
I may in a parley induce them to 
come to terms.” 

They now descended from the 
tower, and on leaving the fort, 





” 


Lady Mabel led the party to head- 
—s to take their lurcheon 
there, while they planned their 
measures for to-morrow’s expedi- 
tion to Badajoz. 


To be Continued. 


SOUL-MUSIC. 





How it dulls 


All faculties, when, intensely wed to one, 

We do forget the uses of the rest, 

And make them subject to a mood that grows, 
Their despot, ’till they die of solitude! 

The soul is a most blessed instrument, 

Of thousand keys; that, touch’d to one accord, 
All round, in several sweet acknowledgment, 


Makes healthful music. 


Struck, one only key, 


We weary of the monotony that becomes 

A dissonance; and the tone that mocks us ever,— . 
Though in itself most sweet,—as that it lacks 

The common voice of its sweet company, 

Which is the chorus to the ruling strain! 

——Beware of this; and give each proper key, 


Becoming exercise. In season, each 

Will ask a hearing. For the humblest voice 
Is needful to the common harmony ; 

And, in its proper place, will yield a tone 
As needful for the music, as the best! 

So shall we have all voices for the soul 
Under best bonds to Heaven! 





FRAGMENT. 


VIRTUE. 


Thus Treachery flies the honest shaft of Truth! 
So Virtue, like the fair white moo in heaven, 


Grows lovelier, from the cloud through which she breaks, 
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Leigh Hunt is dead. The last of that 
circle of wits, essayists and poets, who 
have made the nineteenth century illus- 
trious, has left the earth he seme 
beautiful, and the delights of Nature he 
passionately loved, to join (let us hope) 
his friends and companions of other 
days in an immortal country. We thinks 
of the death of Leigh Hunt with feel- 
ings that can hardly be called melan- 
choly. He had lived to the extremest 
verge of human existence, all the great 
objects of his life were fully accom- 
plished, and had he sojourned much 
longer here, it might have been said of 
him, . 


“Superfluous lags the veteran on the 
stage.” 


The literary career of Ilunt, it is truly 
pleasant to contemplate. Though check- 
ered by many sorrows and disappoint- 
ments, the indomitable buoyancy of 
spirit which he possessed, enabled him 
often not only to rise above, but even to 
ridicule and despise them. He proved 
himself more especially a real philoso- 
pher in his manner of meeting his po- 
litical troubles. [It is well known that 
he voluntarily endured imprisoninent for 
two years upon a charge of libelling the 
Government. Itis the testimony of the 
friends who were permitted to see him 
during this period, that nothing could 
have been more admirable than the ge- 
nial good nature and fortitude of the cap- 
tive. He was incarcerated, he thought, 
for the sake of truth, and to judge from 
his conduct and manners, ‘fone would 
have believed,” says a friend who vis- 
ited him, that “ Hunt rather liked it than 
otherwise.” He composed while in 
prison, many of his ablest essays, sev- 
eral characteristic poems, and a number 
of translations, chiefly from the Italian. 

In this country, Leigh Hunt is best 
known by the papers published in the 
Indicator, and by his poems,the only 
complete edition of which evér issued, 
bears the imprint of Ticknor & Fields, 
of Boston. The Indicator is a collec- 
tion of brief treatises on various sub- 
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jects, composed upon a plan as original 
as it is attractive. This plan seems to 
have been suggested to the author by 
the habits of a certain African bird, (the 
Cucutus Inpicaror of Linnays,) who 
aids the honey-hunters in the discovery 
of wild bees’ nests. “It calls them 
with a cheerful cry which they answer, 
and on finding itself recognized, flies 
and hovers over a hollow tree contain- 
ing the honey.” Leigh Hunt inthe collee- 
tion of Miscellanies referred to, attempts 
the same kind office for the searcher in 
the realm of literature, which the little 
tropical bird fulfils for the seeker after , 


honey. He discusses no question pro- 
foundly, but hovers about a hundred 
topics which promise to yield any 


sweets of thought or reflection. Sug- 
gesting the chief clues to these, he 
leaves the reader to follow them up 
according to his own pleasure. Hence 
the name of this curious work—The 
Indicator! There is no collection at all 
akin to it in the English language, 
which, to our view, contains an equal 
amount of wisdom, humour, sound phi- 
losophy and lucid narrative, drawn from 
many occult sources of information. It 
is in parta perfect store-house of le- 
gendary lore. To the poet especially, it 
presents any amount of what may be 
called the “raw material” of his art. 
Legends, drawn from the literature of 
many lands and ages, are presented in 
the garb of such delightful prose, that 
they may almost be said to set them- 
selves to music. Among these may be 
mentioned, Godiva—majestically versi- 
fied by Tennyson, Ronald of the Perfect 
Hand, The Daughter of Hypocrates, and 
the Hlamadryad, the last of which forms 
the ground-work of Russell Lowell’s 
beautiful poem, entitled Rhecus. 

As a specimen of Hunt's peculiar 
humour, compounded of quaintness, 
and an exquisite philosophical fancy, 
we would select the paper strangely 
headed An Earth upon Heaven, with 
which another miscellaneous collection 
of his (The Companion,) begins. “It 
is a pity,” he remarks, in the course ot 
this essay, “that none of the great ge- 
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niuses to whose lot it has fallen to de- 
scribe a future state, has given us his 
own notions of heaven. Their accounts 
are all modified by the national theol- 
ogy; whereas, the Apostle himself has 
told us thet we can have no conception 
of the blessings intended for us. “ Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, &c.” After 
this, Dante’s shining lights are poor. 
Milton’s. heaven, with the armed youth 
exercising themselves in military games, 
is worse. His best Paradise was on 
earth, and a very pretty heaven he made 
of it. For our own part. admitting and 
venerating as we do the notion of a 
heaven surpassing all human concep- 
tion, we trust that it is no presumption 
to hope that the state mentioned by the 
Apostle is the final heaven, and that we 
may ascend and gradually accustom 
ourselves to the intensity of it, by others 
of a less super-human nature. Familiar 
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per pre-angelical manner, we shall goto 
another heaven, still better, where we 
shall realize allthat we desired in our 
first. Of this latter we can as yet have 
no conception; but of the former, we 
think some of the items may be as fol- 
lows:— . 

“* Imprimis,—(not because friendship 
comes before love in point of degree, but 
because it,precedes it, in point of time, 
as at school we have a male companion 
before we are old enough to have a fe- 
male)—dmprimis, then,a friend. He will 
have the same tastes and inclinations as 
ourselves, with just enough difference 
to furnish argument without sharpness ; 
and he will be generous, just, entertain- 
ingy and no shirker of his nectar. In 
short, he will be the best friend we have 

dupon earth. We shall talk together 
“of afternoons ;” and when the Earth 
begins to rise (a great big moon, looking 


as we are both with joy and sorrow, andgas happy as we know its inhabitants will 


accustomed to surprises, and strange 
sights of imagination, it is difficult to 
fancy even the delight of sudde 

emerging intu a new and boundless state 
of existence, where every thing is mMar- 
vellous, and opposed to our experience. 
We could wish to take gently to it—to 
be loosed not entirely at once. Our 
song desires to be ‘a song of degrees.” 
Earth and its capabilities—are these 
nothing? And are they to come to 
nothing? Isthere no beautiful realiza- 
tion of the fleeting type that is shown 
us? No body to this shadow? No 
quenching to this taught and continued 
thirst? No arrival at these natural 
homes and resting places, which are so 
heavenly to our imaginations, even 
though they be built of clay, and are 
situate in the fields of our infancy ? 

“* We are becoming graver than we 
intended; but to return to our proper 
style :— nothing shall persuade us, for the 
present, that Paradise Mount, in any 
pretty village in England, has not an- 
other Paradise Mount to correspond, in 
some less perishing region; that is to 
say, provided anybody had set his heart 
upon it:—and that we shall not all be 
dining, and drinking tea, and complain- 
ing of the weather (we mean, for its not 
being perfectly blissful,) three hundred 
years hence, in some snug interlunar 
spot, or perhaps in the moon itself, see- 
ing that it is our next visible neighbour, 
and shrewdly suspected of being hill and 
dale. 

“Tt appears to us, that for a certain 
term of centuries, Heaven must consist 
of something of this kind. In a word, 
we cannot but persuade ourselves, that 
to realize everything that we have justly 
desired on earth, will be heaven ;—we 
mean, for that period: and that after- 
wards, if we behave ourselves in a pro- 





be,) other friends will join us, not so 
emphatically our friends as he, but ex- 
cellent fellows, all; and we shall read the 
poets, and have some sphere-music (if 
we please,) or renew one of our old 
earthly evenings, picked out of a dozen 
Christmases. ; 

“ Item, a mistress. In heaven (not to 
speak it profanely) we know, upon the 
best authority, that people are “ neither 
married nor given in marriage ;’ so that 
there is nothing illegal in the term. (By 
the way, there can be no clergymen 
there, if there are no official duties for 
them. We do not say, there will be 
nobody who has been a clergyman. 
Berkeley would refute that; and a hun- 
dred Welsh curates. But they would 
be no longer in orders. They would re- 
fuse to call themselves more Reverend 
than their neighbours). Item, then,a mis- 
tress; beautiful, of course,—an angelical 
expression,—a Peri, or Houri, or what- 
ever shape of perfection you choose to 
imagine her, and yet retaining the like- 
ness of the woman you loved best on 
earth; in fact, she herself, but com- 
pleted ; all her good qualities made per- 
fect, and her defects taken away (with 
the exception of one or two charming 
little angelical peccadillos, which she 
can only get rid of ina post-future state;) 
good-tempered, laughing, serious, fond 
of everything about her without detri- 
ment to her special fondness for your- 
self, a great roamer in Elysian fields and 
forests, but not alone (they go in pairs 
there, as the jays and turtle-doves do 
with us;) but above all things, true; oh, 
so true, that you take her word as you 
would agliamond, nothing being more 
transparent, or solid, or precious. Be- 
tween some divine poem, and meeting 
our friends of an evening, we should 
walk with her, or fly (for we should have 
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wings, of course,) like a couple of hu- 
man bees or doves, extracting delight 
from every flower, and with delight fill- 
ing every shade. There is something 
too good in this to dwell upon; so we 
spare the fears and hopes of the prudish. 
We would lay her head upon our heart, 
and look more pleasure into her eyes, 
than the prudish, or the profligate ever 
so much as fancied. ‘ 

“* Item, books. Shakspeare and Spen- 
ser should write us xew ones! Think 
of that. We would have another De- 
cameron: and Walter Scott (for he will 
be there too;—we mean to beg Hume to 
introduce us) shall write us forty more 
novels, all as good as the Scotch ones ; 
and Radical as well as Tory shall léve 
him. It is true, we speak professionally, 
when we mention books. 


We think, admitted to that equal sky, ¥ 


The Arabian Nights must bear us com- 
pany. 


When Gainsborough died, he expired in 
a painter’s enthusiasm, saying, ‘We are 
all going to heaven, and Vandyke is of 
the party.”—He had a proper foretaste. 
Virgil had the same light, when he rep- 
resented the old heroes enjoying in Ely- 
sium their favourite earthly pursuits; 
only one cannot help thinking, with the 
natural modesty of reformers, that the 
taste in this, ourinterlunar heaven, will 
be benefitted, from time to time, by the 
knowledge of new comers. We cannot 
well fancy a celestial ancient Briton de- 
lighting himself with painting his skin, 
ora Chinese angel hobbling a mile up 
the Milky Way in order to show herself 
to advantage. 

“For breakfast, we must have a tea 
beyond anything Chinese. Whoever 
makes the sugar there will be cows for 
the milk. One’s landscapes cannot do 
without cows. 

‘“ For horses we shall ride a Pegasus, 
or Ariosto’s Hippogriff, or Sinbad’s Roc. 
We mean, for our parts, to ride them 
all, having a passion for fabulous ani- 
mals. Fable will be no fablethen. We 
shall have just as much of it as we like; 
and the Utilitarians will be astonished 
to find how much of that sort of thing 
will be in request. They will look 
very odd, by-the-bye, those gentlemen, 
when they first arrive; but will soon get 
used to the delight, and find there was 
more of it in their own doctrine than 
they imagined. 

“The weather will be extremely fine, 
but not without such varieties as shall 
hinder it from being tiresom@ April 
will dress the whole country in dia- 
monds; and there will be enough cold 
in the winter to make a fire pleasant of 
anevening. The fire will be made of 
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sweet-smelling turf and sunbeams; but 
it willhave alook of coal. If we choose, 
now and then we shall even have incon- 
veniences.” : 

Asa poet, Leigh Hunt unites in a re- 
markable degree the best elements of 
the sensuous and the spiritual. There 
may be in his Muse too much of the 
“earth earthy” for the taste of the tran- 
scendentalist, but it is always o inter- 
mingled with a buoyant ethereal nature, 
and a vivid imagination, that the reader 
is willingly mastered by a charm, equally 
persuasive and legitimate. 

The fashion with certain critics has 
been to speak of Hunt as a mere poet of 


fancy, whose abounding animal vigor 
F y s 


and joyousness have stood in the place 
of the higher qualities of genius. This, 
we think, is unjust. His poetfy does 
not pretend to be of the highest kind, 
et it is all but perfect in its "way. 
iverybody must, or, at least owght to 
acknowledge that his vérses possess a 

suliar “smack” of originality. They 
- eared a light, and sparkling, yet 
potent cordial, the sweetness whereof 
is tempered by a strong “body” which 
gives flavor and consistency to the 
whole. He is singularly gifted with 
sentiment and tenderness, and the warm 
glow of household affections, but pas- 
sion, also, is among his endowments, 
and its invariable concomitant,—the 
imaginative faculty. Still, the great 
charm of his poems, is undoubtedly their 
pervading humanity. In his highest 
flights, he never loses sight of the earth, 
but—it is the earth in its aspects of 
beauty. The philosophy, so to speak, of 
his poetical creed, is summed up in the 
following stanza by himself: 


“Our fairest dreams are made of 
truths, 
Nymphs are fair women, angels, youths, 
And Eden was an earthly bower: 
Not that the heavens are false, oh no! 
But that the sweetest thoughts that 
grow, 
In earth, must have an earthly flower: 
Blest if they know how sweet they are, 
And that Earth also is a Star.” 


There is ove result which always fol- 
lows the reading of Leigh Hunt’s poetry, 
calculated in itself to preserve its popu- 
larity. We allude to the exhilarating 
sensation, partly physical, partly intel- 
lectual, which it seldom fails to awaken. 
We are placed en rapport with the most 
amiable, and healthful feelings of our 
nature. 

A light, clear, though not dazzling, is 
borne in upon our souls, and communi- 
cates its effluence abroad over the 
universe. Weare tempted to meet our 
very enemies with a smile, and even, 
perhaps, to shake them by the hand. 
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Of course, the morale of such poetty I know that there is Fear, and Grief 


must be noble. It is in striking con- and Pain, 

trast with the teachings of Lord Byron, Strange foes,ahough stranger guar- 
and his school of unwholesome and dian friends, of pleasure, 
billious misanthropy. ¢Probably, the I know that poor men lose, and rich 
philosopher will tell us that Hunt's men gain, 

Optimism is quite as extreme, and Tho’ oft th’ unseen adjusts the seem- 
therefore as unreasonable as Byron's ing measure. 

sombrous gloom. At all events, it is I know that guile may teach while truth 
much mire agreeable, and inasmuch as must bow, 

itexhilarates hope, keeps vital the ener- Or bear contempt and shame on his 
gies of faith, and produces charity benignant brow. 


towards man, and reverence of God,— 

it is more truly the spirit of poetry, 

which should elevate, not depress, com- 

ing like a Comforter with “healing on 

its wings,” and not in the guise of a 

sneering,and angry Mephistophiles. 
Leigh Hunt’s miscellaneous pieces, 

his leg@énds and satires, are upon the . ; ar 

whole more successful than n,n Evil — and Fear, and Grief, and 

ee TS , . ‘ ’ 

P OF Rimini, and the “Feast of the Work under Good their lord,--embodied 
oets,” weeneed hardly speak. They ® inge oor ; 

are the best known, and the most widely ony Con 

admired of his productions in versg. J see the molten gold darkly retine 


But while thou sit’st, mightier than all, 
O! Sun, 
And e’en when sharpest felt, still 
throned in kindness, 
[ see that greatest and that best are one, 
And that all else works tow’rds it, 
tho’ in blindness. 


But we would specity as beipg of *im- O'er the great sea of human joy and 
agination allcompact,” “ The Trumpets sorrow ; 
of Doolkarnein,” and the “Ode tothe IJ hear the deep voice of a grief divine, 
Sun.” A portion of the latter, we will Calling sweet notes to some diviner 
quote: morrow ; 

And tho’ | know not how the two may 


ODE TO TUE SUN. part, 
I feel thy rays, O! Sun, write it upon 


“Presence divine! Great Lord of this AT 


our sphere! 


Bringer of light and life, and joy and In a very different vein, but charm- 
beauty,— ° ingly fancitul, are the “ Songs and Cho- 
God ‘midst a million Gods, that far and rus of the Flowers.” And first, let us 
near. hearken to the 
Holds each his orbs in rounds of rap- ROSES. 
turous duty; 
QO! never may I, while [ lift this brow. , 2 
Believe in any God, less like a God We are blushing roses 
than thou! Bendiag with our fullness, 


‘Mid our close-capped sister buds, 
Warming the green coolness. 





Thou art the mightiest of all things we 


see, P Il. 
And thou, the mightiest, art amongst Whatsoe’er of beauty 
the kindest ; Yearns, and yet reposes, 
The planets dreadfully, and easily, Blush and bosom, and sweet breath, 
About thee, as in sacred sport, thou Took a shape in roses. 
windest; 
And thine illustrious hands for all that - 


Hold one of us lightly,— 

See from what a slender 

Stalk we bower in heavy blooms, 
And roundness rich and tender. 


power, 
Light soft on the babe’s cheek, and 
nurse the budding flower. 


Iv. 
Know you not the only 
tival tflower--the human ?— 
Loveliest weight on lightest foot, 
Joy abundant woman.” 


I feel thee here myself, soft on my hand; 
Around me is thy mute, celestial 
presence ; 
Reverence and awe would make me 
fear to stand ; 
Within thy beam, were not all good The “ Litres” speak next: 


its essence, a % 
Were not all good its essence, and from “ We are lilies fair, 
thence, The flower of virgin light, 


All good, glad heart derived, and Nature held us forth, and said, 
child-like confidence. ‘Lo! my thoughts of white" 
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Il. 
Ever since, then, Angels 
Hold us in their hands ; 
You may see them when they take 
In pictures their sweet stands. 


Ill. 
Like the garden’s Angels 
Also do we seem, 
And not the less for being erown’d 
With a golden dream. 
Iv. 
Could you see around us 
The enamored air, 
You would see it pale with bliss 
To hold a thing so fair.” 


Our last quotation (a remarkably char- 
acteristic poem) is entitled 


AN ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 

“ How sweet it were, if without feeble 
fright, 

Or dying of the dreadful beauteous 
sight, 

An angel came tous, and we could bear 

To see him issue from the silent air, 

At evening in our room, and bend on 
ours 

His divine eyes, and bring us from his 
bowers 

News of dear friends, and children who 
have never 

Been dead, indeed—as we shall know 
forever. 

Alas! we think not what we daily see 

About our hearths,——angels that are to 
be, 

Or may be if they will, and we prepare 

Their souls and ours to meet in happy 
air,—- 

A child--a frfend—a wife—whose soft 
heart sings 

In unison with ours, breeding its future 
wings.” 


Ilere we must leave our poet, whom 
we cannot think of as either “dead” or 
“sleeping,” but as elevated to some 
sphere of happy activity, wherein the 
powers so well employed on earth, shall 
expand and brighten in a ceaseless pro- 
gress upwards. Ile himself, was accus- 
tomed to look upon death with no feel- 
ing of horror or aversion. ® Death” he 
said quaintly, but not irreverently, “is 
an imposition on the public. It resem- 
bles the threatening faces ou each side 
of the Treasury. Or rather, it is a ne- 
cessary bar to our tendency to move 
forward. Nature sends out of her hand 
with such an impetus towards increase 
of enjoyment, that something,is obliged 
to be set at the end of the avenue we 
are in, to moderate our bias, and make 
us enjoy the present being.” 

Supported by this trustful philosophy, 
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we bid a reverent, but not meiancholy 
farewell to one, who, more perhaps than 
any of his contemporaries, contrived to 
create on the part of his many readers, 
an affection for, himself, while following 
in a legitimate manner his profession 
of authorship. 


Apropos of the death of Lord Sey- 
mour, a Paris paper relates thé follow- 
ing droll story. Whether the leading 
incident is more true than the threat- 
ened diplomatic difficulty, it is hard to 
tell :— 

Not a folly could be perpetrated in 
Paris, nor could there be a noisy party, 
a masquerade, or any orgie, character- 
ised by an uproar and whipping of the 
watchmen, which was not all put down 
to the account of Lord Seymour. This 
afterwards became to him the source of 
real annoyance. That bad reputation 
of Lord Seymour once prevented a great 
diplomatic complication in France. It 
was inthe year 1525, towards the end 
of January, that M. de Rothschild gavea 
grand ball. The invited guests were so 
numerous, and the file of carriages so 
long, that for nearly nine hours the 
passage in the Rue Lafitte and on the 
Boulevard was entirely intercepted. 
Some young gentlemen who had been 
dining at the Maison d'Or, and who 
wished to go to the Opera, vainly at- 
tempted to cross the street. The car- 
riages touched each other, and it was 
found absolutely necessary to take a 
very circuitous route, or else to pass 
under the horse's bellies. One of our 
thoughtless young men then had re- 
course to one of those comic expedients 
which champagne inspires, and which 
do not suggest themselves until after 
dinner. At that moment the progress 
of the carriages was stopped. Right 
before him was a large and ancient 
coach, drawn by two powerful German 
horses. Our imprudent youth very 
gravely approached, segar in mouth, 
opened the coach door, let down the 
footboard, entered the carriage, lowered 
the glass of the next coach d or, passed 
his arm outside, opened the other side, 
and leaped over into the other side of 
the street before the occupants of the 
carriage, thrown into a state of stupe- 
faction, could have time to ask what he 
wanted. 

“The companions of the young man 
followed him, and the whole of their so- 
ciety passed by that means; then other 
persons, simply passing that way, stop- 
ped on their march, or pressed by their 
business, or their pleasure, seeing that 
carriage Open—serving, so to speak, as 
a bridge for persons on foot—imitated 
our young madman, and more than two 








hundred persons thus passed through 
that respectable coach. But that coach 
belonged to a German diplomatist, who 
was gravely seated at the side of the 
baroness, his wife. You may judge of 
their stupefaction. But the passage was 
effected before they could seek an ex- 
planation of such a strange adventure. 
They did not understand it until some 
time afterwards, and then German pa- 
tience gave place to the most violent 
anger. On entering the saloons of M. 
de Rothschild. the diplomatist was as 
red as a cock’s comb. His gray eyes 
flashed like fire. He recounted the ad- 
venture, and the insult which had been 
shown towards him. His auditory could 
not avoid laughing, which completed the 
exasperation of the German. The same 
evening he addressed a diplomatic note 
to the President of the Council concern- 
ing the violation of his coach. A great 
many notes were exchanged. The di- 
plomatist demanded his passports. The 
President of the Council feigned that he 
wished to do him justice. An inquiry 
was ordered for the discovery of the 
name of the guilty party—that is, of him 
who first crossed through the coach. 

“The inquiry was fully successful, and 
some days afterwards, the diplomatist 
was convinced that the guilty party was 
none other than Lord Seymour. France 
was free from blame, and now it was to 
England that he had to make his com- 
plaints. That changed the whole state 
of things. At that period, France did 
not know, as at present, what to do, in 
order to cause herself to be respected 
abroad, and it was believed that people 
were permitted to do as they pleased 
with her. Butin the case of England, 
there was more respect. The diploma- 
tist, now satisfied, ceased to importune 
the authorities with his troubles. It 
must be added, that Lord Seymour was 
a complete stranger to the whole of that 
affair; that it was not he who had gone 
through the carriage; and that the Pres- 
ident of the Council of Ministers had 
cleverly profited by his reputation to 
turn away the storm which menaced 
France.” 


The New York Times of Saturday, 
18th September, publishes the following 
editorial, under the caption of “ The 
danger of playing with edged tools.” 

* Two enterprising gentlemen of Lon- 
don, famous in the small world of face- 
tious literature, Mr. George Augustus 
Sala, the ‘double,’ or ‘fetch,’ of Dickens, 
in Household Words, and Mr. Edmund 
Yates, who won a short-lived distine- 
tion by describing Mr. Thackeray’s nose 
with photographic and unpleasant accu- 
racy, are now engaged in concocting 
what is intended to be a highly humour- 
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ous account of an imaginary invasion 
of England by the French. A pair of 
fluent pens, unrestrained by any con- 
siderations of international decency or 
propriety, may no doubt turn out an ex- 
tremely quizzical picture of the red- 
breeched Gauls and their adventures 
among the hedge-rows of Kent and 
Sussex. 

* The joint work of the lively London 
scribes will probably be almost as good 
reading as were those brilliant descrip- 
tions of the defeat and annihilation of 
the invading British, which were cur- 
rent among the Chinese at the time of 
the recent Elgin war. It will be hard, 
even for the Cockney imagination, to 
transcend the great daring and valour 
displayed by the blue-buttoned Manda- 
rins—on rice-paper. But the announce- 
ment that a work of this kind has been 
gravely undertaken, offers a curious 
commentary upon the actual state of the 
relations between France and England, 
and Messrs. Sala and Yates must not 
be surprised if foreigners should mis- 
take their elaborate Jocularity for a va- 
riation of that pleasing and popular pro- 
cess known as ‘ whistling to keep one’s 
courage up.’ 

The mere indecency of insulting a 
friendly nation by concocting narratives 
which are to represent it in the light of 
a nest of pirates, is not perhaps worth 
mentioning. But what would bécome 
of the litteratewrs and their laugh, if the 
proof-sheets of their little book should 
happen to be corrected by a French 
driil-sergeant under the shadow of St. 
Paul's?” 

To this, “the Albion,” published in the 
same city. thus pleasantly replies: 

“From Paris to London, by way of 
New York, is a roundabout route for 
censorship of the press. Nevertheless, 
it is one of the most conspicuous modes 
in which [mperialism keeps its vigilant 
eye upon the free speech of our English 
writers. Our lively neighbour here, the 
Times, smells eternal rats even in the 
proposed quiz of a couple of farceurs. 
Not content with levelling its shafts at 
the great Thunderer, it would give 
warning, in advance, to comic writers. 
Our youthful contemporary should bear 
in mind old Talleyrand’s advice to the 
young diplomatist—not to betray too 
much zeal. This were wiser than treat- 
ing a contemplated farce as a studied 
international affront, and suggesting that 
after all that great event may happen 
one of these days, which the Times ridi- 
cules us for surmising as a possibility.” 


The Edinburgh Review thus begins 
most elaborate and bitter critique upo 
the life of Douglas Jerrold by his son: 
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The work before us isa Life, by a very 
affectionate son, of a father who well 
deserved his affection. It is written, as 
might be expected, in terms of warm 
panegyric. From that panegyric we 
shall scarcely find a single occasion to 
dissent, and yet, strange to say, we are 
deliberately of opinion that the char- 
acter of Douglas Jerrold, as a moral and 
political writer, deserves, in some re- 
spects, the severest censure. So sim- 
ply or so obstinately does Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold ignore the imputations against 
his father’s writings, that we must sup- 
pose him to be either ignorant of their 
existence, or unable to perceive their 
weight. His book reads like a Life of 
Napoleon or Frederic, written by a man 
who never,happened to hear that unne- 
cessary bloodshed is a crime. 

We have no reason to doubt—indeed 
we have considerable reason to be- 
lleve—that much of the high praise 
bestowed by Mr. Blanchard Jerrold upon 
his father’s character was deserved. 
Douglas Jerrold appears to have been a 
man of strict integrity and blameless 
life, a devoted husband and father, a 
faithful and affectionate friend, a gen- 
erous and placable opponent. As a 
public writer, he was superior, not 
merely to vulgar cowardice and corrup- 
tion, but to all petty and personal mo- 
tives—as fearless of unpopularity as of 
persecution, as impervious to flattery as 
to bribery. He never praised but what 
he sincerely admired ; he never attacked 
but what he honestly hated; and both 
his admiration and his hatred always 
sprang from humane and generous mo- 
tives. 

In saying this we have admitted 
much. We have admitted all, or very 
nearly all, which Mr. Blanchard Jerrold 
thinks it necessary to claim on behalf of 
his hero. But we have not admitted 
enough to satisfy any one who knows 
what the responsibility of a,public wri- 
ter really is. 

The accusation which we bring 
against Douglas Jerrold may be sum- 
med up in asingle word. He was a 
sentimentalist. He wrote to gratify his 
sympathies and antipathies, and not to 
bring out the truth. When anything 
struck him as painful, he wailed and 
whined over it without caring whether 
it was justand necessary or not. When 
anything struck him as ludicrous, he 
mocked and scoffed at it, without caring 
whether it was useful or not. A mor- 
bid sensibility and a grotesque imagina- 
tion were his disqualifications as a guide 
of public opinion. 

“Let no man pretend to think this a 
trifling accusation. It is one of the most 
serious that can be brought forward. It 
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imputes to the accused a complete de- 
ficiency in that high moral principle, 
without which no man deserves to be 
considered truly good or honest. It 
amounts, in fact, to this—that he perse- 
vered, year after year, in writing elabo- 
rate essays upon various subjects of the 
highest importance, respecting which 
he knew in his conscience that he had 
not done his best to form a clear and 
impartial judgment. How does such a 
writer differ from the wretched syco- 
phants who are even now polluting the 
?arisian press? Only as a duellist dif- 
fers from a hired assassin. The one 
outrages morality to gain his pay; the 
other to gratify his passions. 

“Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, whose he- 
reditary inability to argue, or under- 
stand argument, is painfully conspicuous 
throughout his book, actually believes 
that he can vindicate his father’s mem- 
ory as a writer by bearing testimony to 
his amiability as a man. He gives nu- 
merous instances of the acute sensibility 
and feminine tenderness of the heart, 
which distinguished Douglas Jerrold in 
his intercourse with his family and 
friends; and says that he, who saw his 
father ‘daily en robe de chambre, has a 
right ‘to speak somewhat authoritative- 
ly to all who have slandered him by 
calling him cynic” Whether a cynic 
may not possibly be a tender father, it 
is unnecessary to inquire. But it is 
obvious that the faults of which we 
accuse Douglas Jerrold are precisely 
those which are most commonly found 
in men of keen feelings and warm affec- 
tions. 

“Moreover, were the facts reversed, 
the argument would still be worthless. 
There is no connection whatever be- 
tween a man’s character as an indi- 
vidual, and his conduct as leader or 
member of anumerous party. Old Tro- 
jan basking before the parlour fire is 
quite a different animal from old Trojan 
heading the pack with a sinking fox in 
view. The children, of course, are cen- 
fident that their gentle playmate cannot 
possibly be the bristling, grinning mon- 
ster who pounces open-mouthed on poor 
Reynard. But the huntsman knows 
better. Just such is the difference be- 
tween Douglas Jerrold in the bosom of 
his family, and Douglas Jerrold writing 
for Punch. In settling a dispute be- 
tween his children or servants, he may 
be the mildest and most impartial of men. 
But it does not follow that he is equally 
so, when the case is Poacher versus 
Squire, or Dissenter versus Bishop. 

“ We know how easy it will be to find 
personal friends who will ‘speak some- 
what authoritatively’ in contradiction to 
our opinion. ‘What! will be the ery, 
‘Douglas Jerrold prejudiced and bigoted? 
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Douglas Jerrold careless of truth and 
justice? Why, if there was anything 
for which Douglas Jerrold was remark- 
able’—and then follows the usual string 
of anecdote and assertion, wound up 
by the usual formula:—*To us, who 
knew him well, such accusations appear 
ludicrous.’ So it has ever been. No 
man ever robbed a henroost yet, but 
some one ‘who knew him well,’ was 
ready to swear that robbing a henroost 
was just the act of which he was inca- 
pable. Those who knew Francis of 
Austria well thought it ludicrous to ac- 
cuse him of cruelty. Those who knew 
Nicholas of Russia well thought it ludi- 
crous to accuse him of tyranny and 
ambition. But those who know human 
nature well know how utterly worthless 
such evidence must always be. : 

‘* However, this reasoning is on the 
present occasion superiluous. Not only 
does Mr. Blanchard Jerrold acknow- 
ledge the unprincipled levity with which 
his father wrote, but he seems to admire 
it as a pleasant and humorous peculiar- 
ity. He quotes, with apparent acquies- 
cence, the following almost incredible 
passage from some critic as sensible as 
himself :— 

“*He (Douglas Jerrold) was impul- 
sive, epigrammatic, sentimental. He 
dashed gaily at an abuse, like a picador 
ata bull. He never sat down, like the 
regular workers of his party, to calcu- 
late the expenses of monarchy or the 
extravagance of the civil list. He had 
no notion of any sort of ‘economy.’ I 
don’t know that he had ever taken up 
political science seriously, or that he 
had any preference for one form of go- 
vernment over another. | repeat, his 
radicalism was thatofahumourist. He 
despised big-wigs and pomp of all sorts, 
and, above all, humbug and formalism. 
But his radicalism was important as a 
sign that our institutions are ceasing to 
be picturesque, of which. if you consider 
his nature, you will see that his radical- 
ism was a sign.’” 

“Tmagine one reasonable being wri- 
ting thus of another, and thinking all the 
while he is paying a compliment! To 
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what does it allamount? Evento this— 
that Douglas Jerrold cared for nothing 
but his own capricious tastes, that he 
never took the trouble to ascertain 
whether he was fighting on the right 
side or the wrong; that he was wholly 
ignorant of the subjects on which he 
set hunself up to instruct his fellow 
citizens, and that his life-long hostility 
to an instisution only proved its pic- 
turesqueness! Tosay of such a man that 
he dashed at an abuse like a picador at 
a bull, is gross injustice to the picador. 
The picador dashes at the bu!l, no doubt, 
but never without being quite sure that 
it és abull. He does not ‘ dash gaily’ 
at an innocent milch cow, and then 
plead, or rather boast, his ignoranee of 
natural history. He has seyse enough 
to be aware that a man whose trade it 
is to harpoon bulls, must learn to know 
a bull when he sees him. Douglas Jer- 
rold, it is admitted, was not so conscien- 
tious. He ‘dashed gaily” not at an 
abuse, but at whatever he chose to think 
looked like an abuse; and society has 
reason to rejoice that, that though his 
friends may call him a picador, he was, 
in fact, nothing more formidable than a 
bold and nimble danderillero. 

*After such an admission as_ that 
which we have quoted, the admiration 
of Mr. Blanchard Jerrold for his father’s 
energy and sincerity cannot be thought 
worth much. All he can say amounts 
to this, that Douglas Jerrold would 
have been a powerful champion for 
truth, if he had but sincerely cared to 
know what the truth really was. ‘The 
hammer, he tells us, ‘descended with 
a heavy thump, because the smith was 
thoroughly in earnest.” Of course he 
was; smiths who work for their own 
selfish pleasure usually are. M. Louis 
Veuillot is thoroughly in earnest when 
venting his spite against England. M. 
Laguerroni¢re is thoroughly in earnest 
when earning his salary from the Tuile- 
ries. And why should not Douglas Jer- 
rold be thoroughly in earnest when 
pampering his sentimental caprices and 
showing off his affected witticisms ? 
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The Life of John Milton ; narrated in 
connection with the Political, Ecelesi- 
astical, and Literary History of hrs 
Time. By David Masson, MM. A... 
Professor of English Literature, tn 
the University College, London ; with 
portraits and specimens of his hand- 
writing. Boston: Gould § Lincoln. 
1859. 


In this age of superficial compilations 
and hasty biographical sketches, which 
ignore every important fact and char- 
acteristic trait in the lives pretended to 
be drawn, a work like the one under 
review deserves amore than ordinary 
Share of attention. Prof. Masson has 
undertaken a stupendous task. He not 
only designs to favor the public with an 
elaborate biography of England’s great- 
est epic poet—but his plan embraces a 
minute history of contemporary politics 
and literature. In a word, he intends 
to “write a book on some half dozen 
subjects under one title.” So intimately 
does he believe Milton to have been 
associated with the great events, per- 
sonages and literature of his time, that 
no fair picture can be given of him 
which does not also take in his fellow- 
workers, (whether friends or foes,) in 
that impressive drama of action and 
revolution, no less than of speculative 
thought. amid which his lot happened 
to be cast 

Of what may be called the biography 
proper, Prof. Masson has adopted the 
following clear and satisfactory divi- 
sions: ‘ 

He says that Milton's life naturally 
resolves itself into three epochs. The 
first (embraced within the present vol.,) 
begins with his birth, and Meludes the 
periods of education and early man- 
hood The second epoch extends from 
the commencement ot the civil war to 
the restoration, during which he distin- 
guished himself as a party writer and 
polemicist ;—and the third is that which 
closes his mortal existence—the period 
of his retirement, and his exclusive de- 
votion to poetical and literary themes. 
“Mr. Masson is evidently persuaded” — 
to borrow the language of an acute 
critic of this book—* that there shines 


around Milton, for us, at least, a halo of 
glory, by which better than by any other 
illumination furnished by his age, or to 
be thrown back upon it, we may study 
or survey his time. There is enthu- 
siasm certainly inthis view, but the 
enthusiasin is legitimate and heaithful ; 
nor does it lack the warrant of sound 
reason and judgment. There is not an 
incident in all British history, during 
the years covered by Milton’s life, which 
does not borrow interest from the fact 
that it transpired while he could be wit- 
ness to it, or could be affected by it. 
Nor was there a single contemporary of 
his on the stage, from the monarchs 
who successively sat on the throne 
to the humblest loiterers through the 
streets or fields of England, of whom 
we should be unconcerned to learn 
whatever they can teach us about life, 
while he and they were sharing it to- 
gether.” : 
The portions of the present volume 
calculated to prove most generally in- 
teresting, are those which refer to Mil- 
ton’s youth and continental travels. We 
have no itinerary of his journey, but he 
has given us hints enough to enable us 
to follow his course. A letter from 
Wotton introduced him to the English 
Ambassador at Paris, who made him 
known to Grotius, then the Minister of 
the Queen of Sweden, at the French 
Court. From Paris, Milton journeyed 
southward. “As he entered,” says the 
critic above quoted, * on the old realms 
of romance and history, the high dreams 
of his scholarly youth must have grown 
into forms of reality to him. Then it 
was that every hour he had given to 
faithful study turned into some joy of 
travel. Le was fully prepared to relish 
and improve the free intercourse which 
the courtesies of learning then opened 
between each of her votaries, and the 
companies of educated and refined men, 
especially in Italy. As Milton has trans- 
cribed the names of several of the cul- 
tivated persons, with whom he was 
brought into intimate friendship, even 
during his transient stay in Florence, 
Rome and Naples, after he had reached 
the first named city, through Nice, Ge- 
noa and Leghorn, Mr. Masson follows 
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9 these names with large comments. 
e gives an account of the innumer- 
able Italian academies, with sketches 
of their more distinguished members, 
and their objects and proceedings. Du- 
ring his stay of two months in Florence 
and Rome, both on his way to Naples 
and on his return, while careful to study 
the scenes and antiquities of each city, 
Milton gave himself up to the enjoy- 
met of the literary and scientific hospi- 
talities so freely offered to him by friends. 
They exchanged complimentary epi- 
grams of mutual admiration most lav- 
ishly with each other, and Milton gave 
and received his full share. In Rome 
he found intense delight; for, in spite 
of the ecclesiasticism which centered 
there, its multitudes of men of taste 
and letters prided themselves upon the 
comities of cosmopolitan liberality and 
generous patronage.” Lukas Holsten, 
Librarian of the Vatican, took Milton to 
the treasures under his care, and re- 
ceived from him a grateful tribute. The 
poet, charmed with the singing of Leo- 
nora Baroni,—who is said to have never 
since been surpassed in her skill and 
perfection in art,—wrote three epigrams 
to her in the enthusiasm of his admira- 
tion. At Naples he was taken in charge 
by that cherished patron of art, poetry, 
and learning, Manso, Marquessof Villa, 
the friend and biographer of Tasso and 
Marini. Manso signified to him that he 
would be glad to add largely to the ser- 
vice and attention which he showed 
him, but could not, “ because I would 
not be more close in the matter of reli- 
gion.” This matter of religion was one 
upon which Milton had determined from 
the first to follow in his travels this prin- 
ciple,--that he would never introduce 
his Protestantism among Romanists, 
but that if they opened the subject he 
would be undisguised and loyal to his 
convictions, standing for them in avowal 
and argument. He held to his prin- 
ciple, and though warned by some 
English merchants at Naples that the 
Jesuits at Rome had plotted against 
him in case he should venture to return 
that way. he trustfully repeated his 
visit, and met no harm. His plan of 
travel had included a visit to Sicily and 
Greece. We have in his own words 
the reason which arrested him in his 
course: ‘* While I was desirous to cross 
into Sicily and Greece, the sad news of 
civil war coming from England called 
me back ; for | considered it disgraceful 
that, while my fellow-countrymen were 
fighting at home for liberty, I should be 
travelling abroad at ease for intellectual 
purposes.” The alarm proved to be 

remature, but not essentially false 

urning eastward from Florence, he 
made a short visit to Venice. Here he 
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availed himself of an opportunity to ship 
homeward some of the bookish trea- 
sures which he had gathered on his 
way. Among the friendly memorials 
which he greatly prized. were two richly 
engraven cups, a giftfrom Manso. His 
Italian Sonnets are probably to be re- 
ferred to this time. Passing through 
Geneva he enjoyed a brief intercourse 
with the famous John Diodati, Span- 
heim, and other eminent Protestants, 
and reached his native shore after an 
absence of a year and three months. 
He brought back with him unstained 
the purity of morals which he had pre- 
served from youth. We are indebted, 
as before, tothe reckless insinuations 
of a baflled maligner of Milton, for the 
avowal drawn forth from his own pen 
in self-defence: “I again take God to 
Witness, that in all those places where 
so many things are considered lawful, 
J lived sound and untouched from all 
profligacy and vice, having this thought 
perpetually with me, that, though I 
might escape the eyes of men, | cer- 
tainly could not the eyes of God.” 
With this sentence Professor Masson 
fitly closes his volume. He has laid in 
it, deep and solid, the foundations for 
the superstructure of Milton’s true] 
and activity. To an attentive reader the 
author’s plan of three volumes for the 
three distinct periods of Milton’s career 
is an actual necessity in the production 
of his biography. Those three periods 
are marked and distinguished by his 
works, and by phases of his character. 
His writings are coursed by three veins 
of organic affinity with his stages of de- 
velopment, culture, and public employ- 
ment. The productions of his early 
years, until he left college, are treighted 
with the learning of the young student, 
and characterized by the solemn intro- 
spectiveness of a reserved and high- 
toned life. The influences of rural re- 
pose and serenity have passed into the 
sweet pastoral pieces wrought out amid 
the natural loveliness of Horton, and its 
learned leisure irradiated by musical 
pastimes. The polemic treatises of his 
ripe manhood have the sternness and 
vehemence of a soul aroused for the 
vindication of dishonoured truths. His 
last works, the fruits of a broken repose 
and an anxious seclusion, with some 
sad retrospects and some bleeding 
wounds of heart, unite the character- 
istics of all his previous productions. 


Fijt and the Fijians. By Thos. Wil- 
liams and James Calvert, late Mission- 
aries in Fizt. Edited by G.S. Rowe. 
D. Appleton § Co. 1859. 


This is a Jarge and handsomely print- 
ed octavo, composed of the letters, 
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journals, and various memoranda of 
Thomas Williams and James Calvert, 
late Missionaries in Fiji. arranged and 
edited by Mr. George Stringer Rowe. 

The work is divided into two parts. 

The first, contributed by Mr. Williams, 
treats of the Fiji group of Islands, and 
the manners, customs, and physical ap- 
pearance of their inhabitants ;—the se- 
cond, written by Mr. Calvert, is devoted 
toa history of the Fiji Mission. The 
book is interesting, chiefly because of 
the noveity of the material. It owes 

nothing to any charm of composition, for 
the style is disjointed and diffuse. The 
origin of the Fijians seems to be very 
uncertain. They are utterly destitute 
of traditions, and even the rude songs 
of the couatry contain, we are told, 
no allusions which can be regarded as 
traces of the origin of the people who 
inhabit it. One thing only appears to 
have been definitely settled, viz.: that 
there are links of connection between 
these savage Islanders and the races of 
Southern Africa. The Fiji government 
is at present a feudal monarchy. Un- 
der the king there are great chiefs, who 
in their turn are served by dependants 
and serfs, not unlike the serfs of the 
middle ages in Europe. The character 
of the Fiji islanders is thus described 
by Mr. Williams: 

“ The aspect of the Fijian, considered 
with reference to his mental character, 
so far from supporting the decision 
which would thrust him almost outside 
of mankind, presents many points of 
great interest, showing that if an ordi- 
nary amount of attention were bestowed 
on him, he would take no mean rank in 
the great human family, to which, hith- 
erto, he has been a disgrace. Dull, 
barren supidity forms no part of his 
character. His feelings are acute, but 
not lasting; his emotions easily roused, 
but transient; he can love truly, and 
hate deeply; he can sympathize with 
thorough sincerity, and feign with con- 
summate skill; his fidelity and loyalty 
are strong and enduring, while his re- 
venge never dies, but waits to avail it- 
self of circumstances, or of the blackest 
treachery, to accomplish its purpose. 
His senses are keen, and so well em- 
ployed, that he often excels the white 
man in ordinary things. Tact has been 
called ‘ready cash,’ and of this the na- 
tive of Fiji has a full share, enabling 
him to surmount at once many difficul- 
ties, and accomplish many tasks, that 
would have ‘fixed’ an Englishman. 
Tools, cord, or packing materials, he 
finds directly, where the white man 
would be at a loss for either; and na- 
ture seems to him but a general store 
for his use, where the article he wants 
is always within reach. 
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“ His sense of hearing is acute, and 
by a stroke of his nail he judges of the 
ripeness of fruits, or soundness of vari- 
ous substances.” 

In reference to the canibalism of these 
people, the book presents us with 
abundant information. The extracts 
which follow, the one relating to a cer- 
tain King Tanao, and the other to the 
death of the monarch of the island, So- 
mosomo, present the most revolting and 
horrible pictures of which it is possible 
to conceive. Oneturns from such de- 
tails with a feeling of sickening des- 
pondency. 

Can such creatures, we ask, be hu- 
man? Do they belong tothe same race 


‘which is able to produce Shakspears, 


and Howards, and Newtons—a race for 
whose ransom the very God of the Uni- 
verse died? It is a fearful, « bewilder- 
itig problem ; but here are the extracts : 

Tanoa was a proud man; when grey 
and wrinkled, he tried to hide these 
marks of old age by a plentiful applica- 
tion of black powder. He was also cruel 
and implacable. Mothelotu, one of his 
cousins, was so unhappy as to offend 
him, and sought with tears and entrea- 
ties for forgive eness; but the purpose of 
the cruel Chief was fixed, that Mothe- 
lotu should die. After having kissed 
his relative, Tanao cut off his arm at 
the elbow, and drank the blood as it 
flowed warm from the severed veins. 
The arm, still quivering with life, he 
threw upona fire, and, when sufficiently 
cooked, ate it in presence of its proper 
owner, who was then dismembered, 
limb by limb, while the savage murderer 
looked with pitiless brutality on the dy- 
ing agonies ot his victim. 

“At a later period, Tanao sentenced 
his youngest son to die by the club. 
The blow given by the brother who 
was appointed as his executioner, was 
not fatal. The father knowing of his 
entreaty for mercy, shouted angrily, 
“Kill him! Kill him! and the horrible 
act was completed. Nearly the last 
words spoken by this man of blood were 
formed into the question, ‘How many 
will follow me? meaning, ‘How many 
women do you intend to strangle at my 
death?” Being assured that five of his 
wives would then be sacrificed, he died 
with satisfaction. 

The account of the death of the King 
of Somosomo follows : 

“The venerable Chieftain grew feeble 
towards the middle of 1845, but not so 
as to prevent his taking an occasional 
walk. About August, however. he was 
obliged to keep his mat, and 1 often 
called, and endeavoured to instruct 
without irritating him. I visited him on 
the 21st, and was surprised to find him 
much better than he had been two days 








before. We talked a little, and he was 
perfectly collected. On being told, there- 
fore, on the morning of the 24th, that 
the King was dead. and that prepara- 
tions were being made for his interment, 
I could scarcely credit the report. The 
ominous word preparing urged me to 
hasten without delay to the scene of 
action; but my utmost speed failed to 
bring me to Nasima—the King’s house— 
intime. The moment I entered, it was 
evident that, as far as concerned two of 
the women, | was too late to save their 
lives. The effect of that scene was 
overwhelming. Sccres of deliberate 
murderers, in the very act, surrounded 
me: yet there was no confusion. and, 
except a word from him who presided, 
no noise, but only an unearthly, horrid 
Stillness. Nature seemed to lend her 
aid to deepen the dread eflect: there 
was not a breath stirring in the air, and 
the half-subdued light in that hall of 
death showed every object with unusual 
distinctness. All was motionless as 
sculpture, and a strange feeling came 
upon me, as though I was becoming a 
statue. To speak was impossible; I 
was unconscious that I breathed; and 
involuntarily, or rather, against my 
will, I sank to the floor, assuming the 
cowardly posture of those who were not 
actually engaged in murder. My arrival 
was during a hush, just at the crisis of 
death, and to that strange silence must 
be attributed my emotion; for I was but 
too familiar with murders of this kind, 
neither was there anything novel in the 
apparatus employed. Occupying the 
centre of that large room were two 
groups, the business of which could not 
be mistaken. All sat on the floor; the 
middle figure of each group being held 
in a sitting posture by several females, 
and hidden by a large veil. On either 
side of each veiled figure was a com- 
pany of eight or ten strong men, one 
company hauling against the other on a 
white cord, which was passed twice 
round the neck of the deceased one, 
who thus, in a few miautes, ceased to 
live. As my self-command was return- 
ing, the group furtherest from me began 
to move; the men slackened their hold. 
and the attendant women removed the 
large covering, making it into a couch 
for the victim. As that veil was lifted, 
some of the men beheld the distorted 
features of a mother, whom they had 
helped to murder, and srailed with satis- 
faction as the corpse was laid out for 
decoration. Convulsive struggles on 
the part of the poor creature near me 
showed that she still lived. She was a 
stout woman, and some of the execu- 
tioners jocosely invited those who sat 
near to have pity, and help them. At 
length the women said, “ She is cold.” 
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The fatal cord fell; and, as the covering 
was raised, I saw dead the obedient 
wife and unwearied attendant of the old 
King. Leaving the women to adjust 
her hair, oil her body, cover her face 
with vermillion, and adorn her with 
flowers, I passed on to see the remains 
of the deceased Tuithakau. Tomy as- 
tonishment I found him alive! He was 
weak, but quite conscious, and, when- 
ever he coughed, placed his hand on his 
side, as though in pain. Yet his chief 
wife and a male attendant were cover- 
ing him with a thick coat of black pow- 
der, and tying round the arms and legs 
anumber ot white scarfs, fastened in 
rosettes, with the long ends hanging 
down his sides. 

“The conflicting emotions which pass- 
ed through my mind at that moment 
cannot be described. | had gone there 
to beg that the old man might be buried 
alone; but he was not dead. I had 
hoped to have prevented murder; but 
the two victims lay dead at my feet. I 
came to the young King, to ask for the 
life of tue women: but now it seemed 
my duty to demand that of his father. 
Yet, should my plea be successful, it 
would cause other murders on a future 
day. Perplexed in thought, with a deep 
gloom on my mind, feeling my blood 
curdle, aud ‘the hair of my flesh stand 
up,’ [approached the young Kingywhom 
I could only regard with abhorrence. 
Ile seemed greatly moved, put his arm 
round me, .afid embraced me, saying, 
before [ could speak, ‘See! the father 
of us two is dead.’ ‘Dead!’ I exclaim- 
ed, in a tone of surprise: ‘Dead! No.’ 
‘Yes, he answered; “his spirit is gone. 
You see his body move ; but that it does 
unconsciously.” Knowing that it would 
be useless to dispute the point, I ceased 
to care for the father, and went on to 
say, that the chief object of myself and 
my colleague was to beg him ‘to love 
us, and prevent any more women from 
being strangled, as he could not, by mul- 
tiplying the dead, render any benefit to 
his father.’ He replied, ‘There are only 
two; but (hey shall suffice. Were not 
you Missionaries here, we would make 
an end of all the women sitting around.’ 
The Queen. with pretended grief. cried, 
Why is it that Lam not to be strangled? 
The King gave as a reason, that there 
was no one present of sufficiently high 
rank to suffocate her. Two other wo- 
men sat near the executioners, one of 
whom I had heard mentioned previous- 
ly as part of the ‘grass’ for the King’s 
grave; and their gloomy aspect made 
me doubt the King’s sincerity, so that 
we resolved to stay, While waiting in 
the midst of these murderers and their 
victims, and lost in sad thoughts of the 
tyranny exercised by the devil over 
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those who were so entirely under his 
control, our reverie was disturbed by 
the long, dull blast of two conch shells, 
blown by priests standing outside. It 
was the passing bell, announcing the 
demise of the old King. After several 
blasts, Ratu Leweni-lovo turned towards 
the King elect, and greeted him: ‘ Peace, 
sir. Sit in peace, sir. True, the sun of 
one King has set, but our King yet lives. 
Peace, sir; there are none here evil- 
minded.” Tuikilakila made no reply, 
but sat with his head bent down to his 
breast. After afew moments of silence, 
he spoke Gazing on the corpse of nis 
father’s faithful attendant, he exclaimed, 
‘Alas! Moalevu!’ Several others hav- 
ing repeated the exclamation, he added, 
‘There lies a woman truly wearied: not 
only in the day, but in the night also, 
the fire consumed ‘the fuel gathered by 
her hands. If we awoke in the still 
night, the sound of her feet reached our 
ears; and if spoken to harshly, she con- 
tinued to labour only. Moalevu! Alas! 
Moalevu! A priest continued the la- 
ment: ‘We used not to hear Moalevu 
called twice” Similar remarks, with 
others on the recent struggles of the 
dead women, the skill of the stranglers, 
the quantity of cloth on which the 
corpses lay, and the premonitory symp- 
toms of the old King’s decease, occupied 
the remainder of the time. 

“Tongas were appointed to bury the 
King. The grave had been dug by the 
people of the place, and lined with mats, 
on which the Tongas laid the bodies of 
the women, and on them the once pow- 
erful chief. The shell ornaments were 
taken off his person, which was then 
covered with cloth and mats, and the 
earth heaped upon him. He was heard 
to cough after a considerable quantity 
of soil had been thrown in the grave. 
These latter particulars I received from 
those who buried him, as I could not, 
by my presence, seem to sanction the 
unnatural deed.” 


Sylvia's World, and Crimes which the 
Law does not reach. By the author of 
“Busy Moments of an Idle Woman,” 
“ Lily,” &e., §c. Derby § Jackson: New 
York, 1359. 


In our last number, we announced 
the speedy appearance of this work, and 
bespoke for it the careful attention of 
our readers. The reputation which the 
author gained by her former tales is 
more than sustained in the present per- 
formance. ‘“Syivia’s Wortp,” while 
equally gracetul and correct tx style, 
displays a deeper knowledge of human 
nature, a more comprehensive philoso- 
phy of life, and a greater artistic power, 
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both in the description Of scenery and - 
manners, than any previous production 
from the same pen. 

The chief story, from which the book 
takes its title, is a clear, direct, and 
simple narrative, possessing but a super- 
ficial plot, and depending for its interest 
altogether upon the development of a 
few prominent characters, whose for- 
tunes are intertwined. 

With materials so simple, the author 
has succeeded in composing a success- 
ful novel—-the great charm of which is 
its fidelity of portraiture. We feel while 
perusing her pages that no vague, ideal 
abstractions are foisted on our notice, 
but that the author is thoroughly familiar 
with the society she paints, and every- 
thing which belongs to its constitution. 
Therefore, the book exhibits the rare 
“merit of truthfulness. With a degree of 
self-knowledge very unusual, the writer 
nowhere attempts to overpass the do- 
main legitimately her own—that is the 
domain of social existence, as modified 
by a peculiar convention. Her men and 
women are the personages we continu- 
ally meet in the lighter intercourse of 
our leisure. And yet, they are not the 
less distinguished by the grand charac- 
teristics of humanity, and to describe 
them successfully requires a combina- 
tion of experience and acute natural 
perception. ‘ 

As a tale merely, Synv1a’s Wor;p will 
be viewed by those fond of the weird, 
the startling, and the terrible, as some- 
what wanting in incident; but we feel 
persuaded that to this class of readers 
the author never designed to address 
herself. 

She deals with character and the phi- 
losophy of motive; with the inward 

rather than the outward world of action. 
Her intellect is eminently szdjective, 
and is sometimes influenced by an in- 
tense, we are almost tempted to say, a 
morbid, self-consciousness. Here is the 
weuk point of her genius and her wri- 
tings. We cannot help remarking in 
the latter, a strong under-current of in- 
dividual opinion, (we will not call it 
prejudice,) which is permitted to exert 
an undue influence in the consideration 
of many problems of social life and mor- 
als. But despite this fault--the fault of 
a vigorous nature—it is unquestionable 
that the teachings of this author (and 
most of her tales have a definite moral 
end in view) are worthy of the highest 
praise. Her sarcasm, equally keen and 
delicate, is levelled against hypocrisy 
and pretension. She vindicates, with 
peculiar feeling and eloquence, the posi- 
tion and dignity of woman. We may, 
however, in this connection be permited 
to hint that the heroes of her stories are 
too systematically represented as perfi- 





dious and unstable; in a word, as “gay 
deceivers” of the most disreputable 
class. If she continues to patronize 
this style of gentlemen in her novels, a 
doubt will naturally arise as to her 
capacity to draw a_really noble male 
character. 

But with every qualification, Sylvia's 
World. and the minor tales accom- 
panying it, are remarkably graphic and 
able narratives, which are not only cred- 
itable to the accomplished writer her- 
self, but reflect honour upon the litera- 
ture of the South. 





It gives us pleasure to observe that so 
excellent a literary authority as the 
Augusta Field and Fireside, has en- 
dorsed our praise of John R. Thomp- 
son’s “Essay on Poesy,” reviewed 
briefly in our lastnumber. In speaking 
of this accomplished gentleman as “the 
most graceful and elegant writer of the 
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South,” the “ Field and Fireside” does 
him no more than justice. But with 
all his characteristic “elegance and 
grace,” Mr. Thompson is also a vigor- 
ous thinker and sound logician. His 
review of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” con- 
tributed years since, tothe “ Literary 
Messenger,” is one among many other 
proofs of the truth of this assertion. 

Let us, by the way, take the present 
opportunity of paying our respects to 
the “Southern Field and Fireside.” 
This hebdomadal has now been estab- 
lished for months, and every additional 
number seems to be an improvement on 
its predecessor. Its contributions, con- 
sisting of tales, essays, poems, and ar- 
ticles on farming and agriculture, are 
generally of a high order of merit. Its 
Editorials are spirited and able; and 
above all, its proprietors are, we under- 
stand. men of capital. 

With sxch advantages, this journal 
must succeed. 








